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Airplane Upholsterers 


HE rapid development of the air- 
plane from a gawky vehicle, all 
wings and angles, in which the 
pilot (and passengers, if any) were ex- 
posed to the elements, to the elaborate, 
richly appointed, enclosed machine now 
coming into vogue, has opened an 
interesting market to the textile indus- 
try and the rayon branch in particular. 
[he promise of a big demand for 
irtistic and durable fabrics for the up- 
holstering of airplane interiors, has 
~purred rayon producers to much con- 
tructive experimentation, with the re- 
ult that air plane manufacturers now 
re beginning to recognize rayon 
brics as offering special advantages 
r use in airplane construction. 
The airplane industry, of course, is 
ili too young to represent immediately 
big market for rayon fabrics; but sur- 
ising progress toward this end already 
is been made, both by rayon producers 
emselves and by weavers of rayon 
brics. One of the leaders in this field 
date, is the duPont ‘Rayon Corp. 
lexis Sommaripa, of the duPont 





Turn to Rayon Fabrics 


By John Black 


company, working in collaboration with 
representatives of F. Schumacher & 
Co., manufacturers of automobile and 
other fabrics, has shown the suitability 
of rayon for use in new textiles which 





Air Transport 
Strikes New Note 
in Interior Treatment 


of Closed Bodies 





may be utilized either for automobile or 
airplane interiors. 

These textiles, when offered to the 
airplane manufacturers, evoked a quick 
and favorable response. They are now 
on the market, and orders are coming in 
at a fair pace. 

Despite the newness of the line, a 
considerable variety of fabrics and de- 
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signs is available. These are mostly in 
pastel tones; the designs are con- 
servatively modernistic, and include 
curve patterns and water-stripes. The 
more popular fabrics are in gray check 
and in straw effects; in some numbers 
the gray is plain and in some it is 


frosted. Other numbers have richly 
glossed surfaces with black backs. The 
rayon used is a multifilament yarn 


differ materially from 
yarns of the popular 


which does not 
ordinary rayon 
deniers. 

The rayon is woven in a wide variety 
of mixtures—indeed, virtually every 
other fiber is utilized in combination. 
Among the fabrics are: rayon-and-wool, 
rayon - and - cotton, rayon - and - jute, 
rayon-and-linen, and there is also one 
number which embodies a triple mix- 
ture of rayon, cotton and linen. 

Mr. Sommaripa told the writer of his 
progress toward the development of the 
new market. He stressed the point that 
the whole field of rayon upholstery in 
airplanes is still in its infancy, but 
added that the prospects for this mar- 
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ket were very promising. He thought 
that rayon had greater potentialities in 
the airplane industry than in the auto- 
mobile field, because it was the case of 
“a new textile growing up with a new 
industry.” 

Automobile manufacturers, he ob- 
served, have been at their business so 
long that they have certain more or 
less fixed ideas on fibers and fabrics 
for upholstery; these views have to be 
readjusted before rayon can be given 
serious consideration as an automobile 
fabric. In the case of the airplane in- 
dustry, however, the whole field is so 
new that the airplane manufacturer has 
no precedent to guide him in selecting 
fabrics for upholstery, and therefor he 
is open to conviction when shown the 
qualities and advantages of rayon cloths. 


Airplane Industry’s Quick Rise 


So far as the potentialities of this 
market are concerned, a brief considera- 
tion of the development of airplane con- 
struction makes it immediately apparent 
that this field offers almost incalculable 
opportunities to the rayon fabric in- 
dustry. The American airplane indus- 
try is growing by leaps and bounds. 
According to figures compiled by the 
aeronautic branch, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the value of air- 
planes in this country practically 
doubled between 1926 and 1927. In 1926 
actual flying equipment in the United 
States was worth $8,871,027, which rose 
to $14,504,999 the following year. In 
1926 the production of airplanes was 
1,186, which jumped to 1,995 in 1927. 
The total value of all air products in 
the country rose from $17,694,905 in 
1926 to $21,161,853 in 1927. 

There has been no slackening in the 
growth of the aviation industry. Ac- 
cording to certain estimates there will 
be 12,000 airplanes built in the country 
this year. Just how many of these will 
be enclosed upholstered craft, which 


will mean business for the rayon fabric 
industry, it is of course impossible to 





ON LEFT: View of interior of J. C. Wilson’s Sikorsky plane (another view appears as head piece on page 27). 
cushions are done in rayon moire and curtain fabrics are of rayon. 


say. t present, the process of building 
upholstered airplanes is rather slow. 
Sales executives of F. Schumacher & 
Co., who are making a specialty of this 
business, explained the situation at that 
end. The upholstered planes are built 
one by one, and the manufacturers 
make individual selections of the rayon 
fabrics for each machine. 


The Artistic Appeal 


Great emphasis is placed on the 
artistic appearance of the airplane inte- 
riors, and it is in this field perhaps that 
rayon offers its strongest appeal. Rayon 
has a rich luxurious finish which lends 
an air of refinement and beauty to the 
upholstery of the airplane cabins. An 
interesting feature is that the task of 
airplane fabric selection, in a number of 
instances, has been assigned to women, 
in order to get the benefit of feminine 
taste and artistic sense. One of the 
women active in this field is Mrs. Frank 
H. Russell, wife of the vice-president 
of the Curtiss Airplane & Motor Co. 
While the writer was interviewing the 
Schumacher sales executives at their 
New York salesrooms recently, Mrs. 
Russell entered and asked to see certain 
new rayon fabrics for airplane interiors. 


Standardization Foreseen 


The present slow method of uphol- 
stering planes is expected to be only 
temporary, however. It is believed that, 
as air transportation develops, interiors 
—of public conveyances, at least—will 
become standardized; such rayon fab- 
rics as have proved the most suitable 
will be made the models for large-scale 
construction. Individual taste will con- 
tinue to dominate in the case of planes 
owned by individuals, but the lower- 
priced machines, produced in large 
quantities will be upholstered uniformly 
it is expected. At present, numerous 
of the planes being built to individual 
order, are not upholstered; the task of 
selecting the type of upholstery is left 
to the purchaser, so that he or she may 


choose the fabric and design to meet 
individual taste. 


Airplane as Style Dictator 


Another important point is the poten- 
tial significance of the airplane as a 
style dictator. Inasmuch as the smart 
set, those whose apparel and activities 
invariably set the vogue, are now taking 
to the air, the design of airplane in- 
teriors assumes a fashion significance. 
It is considered highly probable that the 
artistic effects, and new rayon fabrics 
of the de luxe aircraft of this year or 
next year will set the fashion for part 
at least of the automobile industry, as 
regards interior upholstery. Needless 
to say, this would serve further to ac- 
centuate the importance of rayon in 
vehicle upholstery. Interior treatment 
of cabin motor boats or even railroad 
cars may fall under the spell. 

What is the airplane fabric situation 
at the mill end? This question was put 
to executives of the Schumacher com- 
pany, and they gave a general picture 
of their own case. Production of rayon 
fabrics for airplane upholstery is small, 
at present, but it is increasing steadily. 
The weaving of these fabrics involved 
considerable change in mill machinery, 
and certain equipment was substituted to 
meet the new requirements. At present, 
the chief emphasis is placed on style; 
diversification in design and attractive 
patterns are sought. The mills offer 
different styles to different airplane pro- 
ducers, thus enabling the latter to cater 
to the varied tastes of a constantly 
growing public. 

The accompanying illustration, which 
shows the interior of a Sikorsky plane, 
upholstered in rayon, is a striking ex- 
ample of the wide range of possibilities 
for the chemical fiber in this field. The 
ceiling of the interior is made of duPont 
“Fabrikoid,” and is cream-colored; the 
curtains on the windows were woven 
in Schumacher mills of duPont rayon, 
the fabric being an Indian red taffeta. 
The sofa and the pillows are upholstered 
in brown moire, also of duPont rayon. 





The sofa and 


The ceiling panels are faced with duPont “Fabrikoid.” 


7 . ° ‘ ° . . . ~~ ~ i 
Che rayon is from duPont Rayon Co. and fabrics were woven by the F. Schumacher & Co. ON RIGHT: Adolphe Grivin’s 
swirl pattern in brown and silver is effectively fabricated of wool and rayon for another airplane cabin interior. 
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Problems in 


Electric Power Use 


ODERN application of elec- 
trical equipment in_ textile 


plants, efficient methods of 
maintenance, practical ways of mak- 
ing temporary electrical repairs, and 
the economics of steam power genera- 
tion, were the leading topics of dis- 
cussion in the meeting of the Master 
Mechanics Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, at the Manufac- 
turers Club, Charlotte, N. C., June 11. 
Technical papers were followed by open 
discussion under the direction of H. H. 
ller, Durham, N. C., acting chairman 
in place of G. T. King, superintendent 
of power, Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, who could not be present. 

W. G. Young, Kendall Mills, Inc., 
Paw Creek, N. C., was elected chair- 
man of the division for the 1929-30 
term, while C. A. Spencer, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., was named 
vice-chairman. 


Flexibility of Electric Drive 


Probably the most important reason 
for the popularity of electric drive in 
the textile industry is its flexibility, 
according to W. F. Humbert, assistant 
engineer, the Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C., who 
delivered the first paper on the subject, 
“Practical Motor Application in the 
Cotton Mill.” Except at points where 
speed regulation is extremely impor- 
tant, electric drive was not claimed to 
be the most efficient drive, however. 
Its chief advantages were said to be 
found in flexibility in the arrangement 
of machinery, the operation of any de- 
partment of the mill independently of 
other departments, and the opportu- 
nities for better lighting and cleanliness 
in general. 

“In order to obtain the best produc- 
tion from textile machines,” Mr. Hum- 
bert said, “each machine must have the 
correct drive for its own particular 
characteristics. Some of the machines 
are more or less complicated and should 
be started up gradually; others may be 
started abruptly. Some machines may 
be group driven; others should have 
individual drive. And, not only must 
a satisfactory motor for textile service 
be provided, but also the proper motor 
must be provided for the individual 
types of machinery.” 

Following an outline of the type of 
motor installations generally accepted 
in the various departments of modern 
cotton mills, the use of motors having 
ample power for their purpose was 
recommended. If any question should 
arise regarding the size of motor re- 
quired for a given drive, it was said 
that a motor should be installed tem- 
porarily and a test made. 

In conclusion, Mr. Humbert stated 
that the standards of today will not be 


Considered by 


Master Mechanics 


acceptable tomorrow, that the tendency 
seems more and more to bear toward 
individual drive on every machine, and 
that it rests upon the mechanics of 
the mills to discover the good motor 
applications and to weed out the bad. 


Electrical Maintenance 


In discussing the subject, “Tempo- 
rary Electrical Repairs and Field 
Maintenance,’ W. W. Hanks, of the 
Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., pointed out that electrical 
troubles are not as apparent as me- 
chanical troubles and must be found by 
a process of elimination until the cause 
is determined. Within the motor itself 
most of the troubles were said to ap- 
pear in the winding, such as: complete 
“burn outs,” single phase “burn outs,” 
shorted coils, short circuits between 
phases, and grounds. In the first two 
cases a complete rewinding of the 
motor was said to be necessary. 

“Perhaps the easiest method of clear- 
ing grounds is to cut out the grounded 
coil,” according to Mr. Hanks, “and 
this may be done by cutting loose the 
coil leads where they connect to ad- 
jacent coils in series with it, closing 
the circuit with a jumper between the 
points where the coil was disconnected. 
The defective coil should be cut open 
at the end, or both sides cut off close 
to the stator iron, because it may con- 
tain or develop short circuited turns 
which, lying in the magnetic field, 
would cause heating and consequent 
damage to the balance of the winding. 
Grounded coils may sometimes be 
cleared by driving insulation (fibre or 
mica) in the slots between the coil and 
the iron. In open slot machines the 
damaged coil may be lifted from the 
slot, retaped, and new slot insulation 
replaced in slot, but this operation 
should not be undertaken if the insula- 
tion is dry and brittle as more harm 
than good may result, even though the 
work be done with extreme care and 
skill. 

“Short circuits between phases, when 
they occur between adjacent phase 
coils at the end of the winding, may 
be cleared by separating the phase coils 
and inserting insulating material be- 
tween them. If the short is caused by 
a ground in each of two phases, the 
defective coils in their respective phases 
must be cut out, or the grounds re- 
moved as previously described. 

“Troubles occurring in wound rotors 
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can be treated in a manner similar to 
stator windings. Squirrel cage rotors 
give very little trouble but sometimes 
develop broken bars or poor contact 
between the bars and the end rings. 
This trouble can be effectively cured by 
welding with an acetylene torch and 
bronze welding rods. Trouble of this 
kind is indicated by the motor running 
below speed with normal load, voltage 
and frequency. 

“A large percentage of electrical 
troubles can be traced to the conditions 
under which the apparatus operates, 
sometimes involving low voltage, damp- 
ness, acid fumes, dust, overloading, lack 
of attention, etc. Prevention of trouble 
should begin with selection of the 
proper type of equipment suitable to 
the conditions under which it is to 
operate. A motor, for instance, to be 
used in a location subject to extreme 
humidity, acid fumes or other unusual 
conditions should be especially treated 
for this service.” 


Damage by Low Voltage 


After discussion various methods of 
locating and repairing motor troubles, 
Mr. Hanks said that the majority of 
motor failures are due to the following 
causes: bad bearings (allowing the 
rotor to strike the stator), single phase, 
and low-voltage. If properly carried 
out, a procedure of inspection and re- 
pair was said practically to eliminate 
the first two causes. As low-voltage 
is equivalent to overloading the motors, 
steps should be taken to correct this 
condition when found to exist. As an 
important factor in connection with 
maintenance and repair work, it was 
suggested that an adequate stock of 
replacement parts for motors and con- 
trol equipment be kept on hand at all 
times, which would frequently eliminate 
unnecessary delay when breakdowns 
occur. 

In the open discussion, a question 
was raised as to the desirability of 
motors with speed of 1,800 r.p.m. for 
spinning frames. John W. Fox, engi- 
neer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
felt that motors of this speed were not 
satisfactory in spinning yarn numbers 
30s to 80s. He also said that individual 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Clemson College Graduates 





N.A.C.M. 


Medal Awarded to 


C. R. Barton of Anderson, S. C. 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. 

; IGHT graduates in textile engineer 

— ing and seven in textile industrial 
education received diplomas from Clem- 
son College (S. C.) June 4, in the 33rd 
commencement exercises of that institu 
tion which were featured by an address 
by Dr. W. L. Poteat, president emeritus 
of Wake Forest (N. C.) College. 

The medal offered annually by the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers to the outstanding graduate in 
textile engineering was awarded to 
Clarence R. Barton, Anderson, S. C. 

According to H. H. Willis, director 
ot the textile school at Clemson College, 
all the graduates of his department have 
accepted positions. The following men 
received degrees and have become con- 
nected with the concerns noted: 

Textile Engineering: H. S. Barber to 


the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry; 
C. R. Barton to Erlanger Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C.; C. R. Blakeney to Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C.; T. E. 
Dill to Renfrew Mfg. Co., Travelers 
Rest, S. C.; G. E. Faulkenberry to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. W. Gray to Judson Mills, 


Greenville, S. C.; J. G. Shedd to Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
R. M. Stribling to American Enka Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 

Textile Industrial Education: J. L. 
Adams, teaching textiles at Whitmire, 

C.; J. M. Blackman to La France 
Textile Co., La France, S. C.; M. D. 
Eadie to Loray plant, Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; C. J. King, teach- 
ing textiles at Williamston, S. C.: I. S. 
Pitts, Westminster, S. C.; T. P. Towns 
end, teaching textiles at Chester, S. C.; 
W. D. Vincent. teaching textiles at 
Great Falls, S. C. 

It was announced 
the Clemson 
faculty 


members of 
textile school 
engaged in special 


that 
College 
wi vuld be 


e 


o 
aT 
~ 





Clemson Graduating Class in Textile 


summer work. E. F. Cartee, of the 
weaving and designing division, is tak- 
ing special work toward his master’s 
degree at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; H. S. 
Tate, assistant professor of industrial 
education, has returned to Columbia 
University where he will secure his mas- 
ter’s degree in education as applied to 
textile industrial education; R. L. Lee, 
Jr., of the carding and spinning divi- 





sion, is at N. C. State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., doing special work toward his 
master’s degree; Charles E. Mullin, in 
charge of chemistry and dyeing, is at 
the University of Nancy, France, and 
expects to receive his doctor’s degree 
this summer; A. R. Macormac, pro- 
fessor of chemistry and dyeing, is re- 
turning to Columbia University for 
additional work toward his master’s de- 
gree; and R. K. Eaton, professor of 
carding and spinning; A. E. McKenna, 
professor of weaving and dyeing, and 
G. H. Dunlap, of the carding and spin- 
ning division, will spend the summer 
at Clemson College, where special sum- 
mer school work in textile manufactur- 
ing and cotton grading courses will be 
given. 


French Textile Gommencement 





Department of Georgia Tech 


Graduates 


ATLANTA, GA. 

HIRTEEN graduates of the A. 

French Textile School received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Textile 
Engineering and seven special stu- 
dents in textile engineering were given 
diplomas today at the graduation exer- 
cises of the Georgia School of 
Technology. 

The exercises were held in the open 
air, under the trees in front of the 
Carnegie library on the campus, where 
a temporary stage had been constructed 
at one end of a natural amphitheatre, 
and the weather proved ideal for the oc- 
casion—clear and cool and without a 
hint of the showers that sometimes mar 
open air graduation exervices. 

George Carswell, Secretary of State 
for Georgia, was the principal speaker 
of the occasion, taking the place of Ex- 
Governor Harris, who was ill. 

Following this short address, the 
diplomas were presented by Dr. M. L. 
Brittain, president of the Georgia 
School of Technology. Candidates for 
the degree were presented by Dr. H. S. 


ans. a 


Engineering (Left to Right): B. A. Knoff, 


H. S. Barber, J. W. Gray, Jr., T. E. Dill, C. R. Barton, Prof. C. E. Mullin, G. E. 
Faulkenberry, R. M. Stribling, C. R. Blakeney, J. G. Shedd, B. V. Cornwall 
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20 Textile Men 


Busby, director of the French Textile 
School, and special certificates were 
presented to those completing specialized 
work. 

Those receiving degrees in Textile 
Engineering were E. W. Best, of Rome, 
Ga.; J. C. Cook, of Columbus, Ga.; 
F. L. Feagle, of Atlanta, Ga.; L. J. 
Harris, of Atlanta, Ga.; A. G. McVay, 
of Birmingham, Ala.; V. E. Manget, of 
Newnan, Ga.; W. J. Martin, of At- 
lanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, of Macon, 
Ga.; F. F. Myers, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. R. Pund, of Augusta, Ga.; 
J. W. Swiney, of Atlanta, Ga.; L. R. 
Wright, of Atlanta, Ga., and W. M. 
Yow, of College Park, Ga. 

Those receiving certificates for spe- 
cial textile work were F. R. Anderson, 
of Rome, Ga.; C. C. Cayce, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; G. Gardenshire, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. N. Grant, of La- 
Grange, Ga.; W. N. Pittman, of Macon, 
Ga.; H. H. Robbins, of Ott, Ala., and 
M. A. Steele, of LaFayette, Ga. 

A number of those receiving degrees 
had completed the cooperative textile 
course, calling for three years of prac- 
tical mill work as well as three years 
in college. 

According to Director Busby, the 
year was most successful, both as to the 
enrollment in the school and the quality 
of the work done, and he predicts an 
even heavier enrollment when the school 
re-opens next fall. 





Prepares Mohair Standards 


Tentative mohair standards are being 
prepared by the wool division of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, under the direction of 
George T. Willingmyre. Four grades 
are proposed: kid, and Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Sets will be prepared from samples now 
at hand and distributed to mohair grow- 
ers for inspection after which several 
hearings probably will be held at differ- 
ent localities. The number of sets to 
be prepared will be determined by the 
demand in the mohair districts. 





Texas Textile Ass’n Meets 





H. A. Burow Succeeds Hugh S. Clarke 


As 


Waco, TEXAS. 

REPRESENTATIVE group of 

Texas textile executives attended 
the spring meeting of the Texas Textile 
\ssociation, which was held at the Hotel 
Hilton, Waco, Tex., June 7 and 8. The 
addresses and discussion were devoted 
mainly to problems of production. 
lechnical questions, and the matter of 
increasing equipment efficiency received 
particular attention. 

At the closing session of the conven- 
tion officers were elected as follows: 
H. A. Burow, president, succeeding 
Hugh S. Clarke; L. R. Manning, first 
vice-president, succeeding A. L. Whet- 
stone; J. O. Wilson, second vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding H. A. Burow; and 
D. H. Poole, re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The delegates assembled at the hotel 
on Friday evening, June 7. Following 
registration, the 14th annual convention 
of the association was formally opened 
that evening by Hugh S. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the association, who made an 
address summarizing the high spots of 
the organization’s achievements during 
the year. 


Discusses Labor Problem 


Mr. Clarke also discussed the labor 
problem, and deplored the current low 
wages in the South, as helping to foster 
labor troubles and playing into the hands 
of “Red” agitators. 

Mr. Clarke said that “organized labor 
has destroyed textile industry in New 
England with its unjust and uneconomic 
demands and wants to do same to our 
South. We owe it to our employes to 
protect them against these union organ- 
izers, whose sole purpose is to exploit 
our people for personal gain.” 

Referring to wages paid textile mill 
hands, Mr. Clarke remarked: “We can 
hardly expect whole hearted loyalty 
irom employes trying to raise a family 
on $15 per week. Labor costs can be 
lowered without cutting wage rates.” 


Program for Fall Meeting 


When the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation is held in the fall, weaving and 
slashing will be featured, with Paul 
Seydel, of Atlanta, chemical engineer, 
as the chief speaker. 

The program of topics discussed at 
the Waco meeting follows: 

Report from those attending the Textile 
Show last fall at Greenville, S. .C. 

One process picking—its advantages as 
to uniformity of blending, strength, even- 
etc., compared with two or three 
rocesses. 

State fully your experience running loose 

its effect in the card-room and end break- 
ige and breaking strength on spinning. 

Give different percentages of the follow- 
g waste put into regular mix: Card waste 

ot including lap waste), silver drawing 
ud all roving waste. 

low many beats per inch do you now 


ess, 





President—T echnical 


Problems 


breakers, inter- 
State grade and 


stock to on 
finishers ? 


subject the 
mediates and 
staple run. 
How oiten do you clean around cards, 
drawing and roving frames? 
How often do you strip cards? 
grade and staple run. 


State 


How do you determine the proper weight 
on drawing frame-rolls on different weight 
sliver? State grain sliver and front roll 
speed. 

Give your experience with one process 
drawing run at a low speed as compared 
with two processes at a higher speed. 

What are you doing to eliminate slugs 
in roving ? 

How many cots, and what kind, do you 
use per spindle per year on slubbers, inter- 
mediates and speeders ? 


End breakage test on all roving frames 
(according to form). 
End breakage test on spinning (same 


as reported on, at last meeting). 


Southern Strikes Continue 





Serious Clash With Police at 
Gastonia—-Anderson Starts Up 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 

ITTLE progress was apparent this 

4week toward an early termination 
of the three strikes in progress in South 
Carolina and about 3,700 operatives 
continued idle. While some dissension 
within the ranks of the strikers was re- 
ported at Ware Shoals, where employes 
are striking for the second time this 
year, workers presented a solid front at 
the Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., and 
about 500 strikers there were received 
into the local chapter of United Textile 
Workers of America, it was claimed by 
union officials. 

Fred Erwin Beal, National Textile 
Workers union organizer, of Lawrence, 
Mass., and over 60 strikers and labor 
agitators identified with recent dis- 
turbances at the Loray plant of Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., were 
arrested in connection with the slaying 
of Chief of Police O. L. Aderholt and 
the serious wounding of three other 
officers in a battle on June 7 between 
police and armed guards at the tent 
colony maintained by strikers since the 
unsuccessful walkout several weeks ago. 
Results of court proceedings late in the 


week were awaited with widespread 
interest, and it was generally thought 
that the murder of Chief Aderholt had 
ruined any possibility of National Tex- 
tile Workers obtaining foothold in the 
South. 

Good order has prevailed in strike 
centers of South Carolina and where 
employes have become members of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
statements have been issued denouncing 
the policies of communistic organiza- 
tions. Outside leaders were not active 
in the strike of 60 speeder hands in card 
room of Whitmire plant, Aragon Bald- 
win Mills, Inc., which caused that mill 
to be closed and entire force of 1,300 
thrown out of work. Operatives of 
speeders demand about 15% increase in 
wages. 

Anderson (S.C.) Cotton Mills, 
which were closed for several weeks on 
account of a strike in weaving depart- 
ment, are reported now to be again in 
normal operation following recent ad- 
justment of differences between workers 
and management, largely through efforts 
of state representative in conciliation 
service. 


New Army Buying Policy 


Develop Best 


Uniform 


Cloth in Nation’s History 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE Quartermaster Corps of the 

U. S. Army, is probably the largest 
buyer of many textiles in the country 
and undoubtedly has an important effect 
upon the industry from this and several 
other angles. Examples of the im- 
portance of this one buyer and the 
effect of changes in its spectifications 
have been witnessed during the last year 
in the manufacture of woolen and 
worsted fabrics; during this time many 
of the Quartermaster specifications for 
the manufacture of woolen fabrics have 
been changed. 

Not only have the actual specifica- 
tions for the manufacture of the goods 
been changed, but there has been (and 
this is just as important for the manu- 
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facturer to realize) a decided change in 
the method and type of buying by the 
Quartermaster Corps. An entirely new 
system is now used at the Philadelphia 
depot and in a few worcs it means that 
concerns that are submicting bids must 
bid on and supply materials that are in 
all respects up to specifications or as 
near to them as can be manufactured. 


Change Proves Beneficial 


Instances of the new policy have been 
numerous during the last year or so 
and manufacturers have now come to 
realize that the Government actually 
has changed, a thing the average textile 
manufacturer did not think would come 
to pass. At present a majority feel that 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Philadelphia Textile Alumni 
Hold Annual Meeting 


More Flexible Tariff Advocated 
by James A. kmery in Address 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ORE than 250 alumni of the Phil- 
adelphia Textile School attended 
the banquet which closed a_ two-day 
program of the Alumni Association of 
the school, June 7, this being the 28th 
annual meeting of that organization. 
They expressed approval of the plan 
advocated by James A. Emery, general 
counsel, National Association of Manu- 
jacturers, who spoke on “Industry and 
Public Affairs,” for making more effec- 
tive the flexible provisions of the tariff 
\ct of 1922. 

Mr. Emery stated that economic and 
industrial changes, not only in the 
United States but in every country of 
the world with which we do business, 
especially during the last eight years, 
make it essential, now more than ever 
before, that if we are to operate under 
a protective tariff which really protects 
\merican industry, provision be made 
to change rates without disturbing busi- 
conditions every few years. He 
expressed the opinion that the Tariff 
Commission could be made a Govern- 
mental agency like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, handling the tariff 
1 a manner similar to that followed in 
regulating railroad rates. 


ness 


Flexibility Is Legal 


[In stressing the legal aspects of the 
proposed flexible provisions Mr. Emery 
said, 


“What is Congress now proposing to do? 
President, with the 


It directs the aid of 


Famous Battery, John Lockwood and 
Bill Pfeiffer, after the Battle 
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a Tariff Commission, to ascertain in a 
given instance whether or not the existing 
tariff rate equalizes the conditions of com- 
petition between the American and foreign 
producer in the principal markets of the 
United States. This is the very formula 
of the protective theory. The President 
may, within a limitation of 50 per cent, in- 
crease or decrease the rate necessary to 
adjust the situation found to the Con- 
gressional policy. 

“The principle involved is written into 
the law today, and has been the adjudicated 
law for many years. That is, the legisla- 
tive body asserts an intelligible principle 
of control which is put into operation upon 
the ascertainment of definite facts which, 
in this case, is the limited rate charge which 





Group at the “Cruise,” Left to Right: 
Harry Jass, scorekeeper; A. A. Dry- 
foos, B. C. Algeo and F. L. Giese 


will tend to equalize the conditions of inter- 
national and domestic competition. 

““But,’ insists the critic, ‘while it is true 
that Congress may use the executive de- 
partment to enforce a Congressional policy 
and give to regulations made thereunder the 
force of law, this has never included the 
power to levy taxes or fix customs duties.’ 
To this the Supreme Court of the United 
States recently replied with that very issue 
before it: ‘The authorities make no such 
distinction.” The same principle that per- 
mits Congress to fix railroad rates through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
mits it to fix customs duties through exec- 
utive action. 

““If Congress shall lay down by legisla- 
tive act an intelligible principle to which 
the person or body authorized to fix such 
rates is directed to conform, such legisla- 
tive action is not a forbidden delegation 
of legislative power.’ ” 

“This principle underlies and sustains the 
flexible provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1922. The only difference between existing 
law and the provisions of the proposed bill 
is in the Congressional formula to be 
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E. W. France, Director 


Philadelphia Textile School 


applied by the executive. It repre- 
sents no startling legal innovation. It sets 
in motion a practical operating policy on a 
well-beaten constitutional path. It rests 
upon the undeniable fact that dynamic in- 
dustry cannot live under a static tariff.” 


Bradley C. Algeo Re-elected 


Bradley C. Algeo was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association at the business 
meeting June 6. Other officers elected 
were: Leslie W. Miller, honorary vice- 
president,; Wm. C. Robb, Ist vice-presi- 
dent; Charles E. Firth, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent B. Kendall Archer, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; Willis Fleisher, treasurer and 
Wm. J. Maurer, secretary. Directors to 
serve three years are Harry Lonsdale 
and H. Carroll Brooke. Auditors 
chosen for the coming year were 
W. L. Holmes, Jr., and J. G. Stewart. 

A resolution of appreciation of the 
services of William J. Wall, former 
vice-president of the association, who 
died early this year, was passed. Mr. 
Wall was one of the small group that 
takes the responsibilities of the alumni 
gatherings and his absence made it seem 
there was something missing. At the 
banquet all arose from their seats and 
stood in silence for a moment in respect 
to their old friend “Billy” Wall, who 
was honored in this manner for the 
first time while the custom of similarly 
honoring the memory of Theodore C. 
Search, founder of the school was fol- 
lowed for the 28th time. 

Members of the association met at the 
school Friday morning and started on 
their annual “Cruise” to the Manufac- 


turers’ Country Club, Oreland, Pa. 
More than 200 were present at the 
luncheon. Features of the day were 


the memorable base-ball game between 




















the single and married men and the 
association golf championship match. 
For the first time in 28 years Director 
France failed to hold his customary 
office of official scorekeeper and this 
vear the blame for the usual defeat of 
the single team must go to Harry Jass 
who made an efficient substitute. 


Married Team Won 


Although there are several different 
versions of the correct score, Mr. Jass 
insists the married team won by the 
score of 18 to 11. Mr. France through 
iorce of habit gave this to the press as 
21 to 17 but gave ground when con- 
ironted with the Jass figures. The mar- 
ried team battery was composed of 
Lockwood and Pfeiffer, the oldest still 
working in the textile league. Mr. Lock- 
wood still tosses a mean pill at the age 
of 65 years, being only slightly older 
than his catcher, “Bill” Pfeiffer. Al- 
though Mr. Lockwood did not get warm 
until the big seventh inning, his fast ball 
was largely responsible for the downfall 
of the single men. 

Harry Jefferson was the winner of 
the golf match in which more than 150 
took part. His score was 97 gross, 
handicap of 25, with a net of 72. The 
second lowest score was turned in by 
John H. Senior whose card read 102 
cross, 28 handicap and 74 net. Mr. 
Jefferson has nominal ownership of the 
large silver cup that will be kept in 
the trophy room of the school, his name 
being suitably engraved upon it. One 

t the novelties this year was the em- 
phasis placed upon class reunions and 
it the banquet each class sat at its own 
table, this being the first year this has 
heen done. There were between 25 

nd 30 classes present the largest at- 
tendance being from the class of 1910 
which was represented by 20 members, 

‘counting for two-thirds of the number 

raduated. The oldest class was that 

1887, there being three members of 

is class which graduated almost half a 

ntury ago present. Members of this 

iss were Director E. W. France, head 
the school, Charles Bond and Jas. 
ewart. 

During the last year five members of 











First Batter up in the Married vs. Single Turmoil 
at Philadelphia “Cruise” 


the association died and_ resolutions 
were passed in their honor. Those so 
honored were William J. Wall, former 
vice-president; William Wood, one of 
the founders of the school, and one of 
those donating to a fund that made the 
Philadelphia Textile School a reality: 


who died this year at the age of 92 





On the Steps, Left to Right: Wm. C. Robb, 
Stewart McConaghy, B. K. Archer 
and R. O. Sivalm 


years; James W. Gillespie of the class 
of 1911; Leon H. Buck of the class of 
1899 and Edwin C. Taylor of the class 
of 1923. 


New England Tour Outlined 


Mr. Cox of the faculty told members 
the tour of the graduating class will be 
the best one sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia school. Members of the party will 
visit the largest mills in New England 
on this trip and will be entertained at 
three points of their schedule by promi- 
nent textile manufacturers. One of the 
changes in the tour this year, Mr. Cox 
announced, would be that the men would 
travel a large portion of the distance by 
private bus which took them direct from 
their hotels to the plant to be inspected, 
making it possible for them to visit a 
larger number or mines in the week than 
was possible when they depended upon 
rail transportation. 
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H. H. Schell, putting. The gallery is composed of 
C. C. Baxter, J. Naab 


and T. M. Baxter 


Mr. Lockwood, captain of the married 
men team, was called upon to receive 
the prize awarded annually to the win- 
ner of this historic battle. He gave 
major credit to the fielders who were 
unable to be present, all six of them 
being totally exhausted from chasing 
flies. The roster of the married team is 
as follows: Pfeiffer and Walters, cat- 
chers; Lockwood and Davis, Pitchers; 
Smith, Ist base; Bertolet, 2nd base; 
Singer and Schmidt, short stop; Fisher 
3rd base; Kaiser and Keech, center 
field; Normington, 2nd base and left 
field; Windkas, right field; Brick, 2nd 
and right field; Goodavage, catcher. 
The single team was composed of Cun- 


ningham and_ Broncatto, catchers; 
O’Neill and Weintrich, 2nd _ base; 
phillips, short stop; Duberstein, 1st 


base; Mackenzie, right field; Ocurto, 
left field; Brown center field; Bragg, 
3rd base; Anderson, pitcher; Neubrau- 
rel and Schlake, utility men; Weiner 
and Carpenter, substitutes. 


Honorary mention is made of the fol- 
lowing: Willimson, who filled the dif- 
ficult job of umpire _ satisfactorily, 
Harry Jass, who substituted for Direc- 
tor France as scorekeeper, and Donald 
E. Morgan, class of 1929 and Charles 
W. Mann of the class of 1916 who acted 
as Official photographers of the “Cruise”. 
The sentiment of the two-day program 
was expressed by one of the class of 
1929 who “told the world” it was worth 
three years of hard work at the school 
to be entitled to attend one of the cruises 
of the Philadelphia Textile School 
Alumni Association. 





R. W. Babson Foresees 
Cotton Garb for Men 


CLEVELAND, Oxn10.—In an address 
here a few days ago, Roger W. Babson, 
statistician and forecaster told his audi- 
ence that because of increased efficiency 
in the heating of buildings, combined 
with the popularity of closed automo- 
biles, men in a few years will wear 
nothing but cotton suits. For that rea- 
son, he told his audience, cotton stocks 
were good investments. 
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Overalls for 


Women 


... New Channel for 


Cotton Goods Consumption | 


‘6 VERALLS for comfort.” Some 
unremembered humorist — said. 
“American women have just 

discovered what the farmer has known 

for years.” As a result the heretoior 


lowly overall now has the entrée into our 
most 
h 


Ways 


select circles and families. 
le genesis of something new its al 
the exact start of 
novelty ot dress 1s 
obscure. As 


interesting but 


this most recent 


somewhat near as can be 


ascertained a few women wore the ordi 
nary blue denim garment at Palm Beach 
last season for fishing and informal 
vatching. Best & Co., retailers New 
York, were one of the first business 
houses to seize this idea and translate 
it into a style trend, which may be said 
to be a truly Americanized version of 


Style authorities 
agree that lounging pajamas, while a 
new item, definitely established 
addition to the wardrobe, and overalls, 
an outgrowth of this trend, 
small factor. 


the new beach mode. 


are a 


are also no 


Gains Quick Recognition 


Cotton manufacturers may feel that 
overalls for women are only a transitory 
fad which will go the way of the smock 
vogue of recent memory, but in this 
stylists disagree. For one thing there 
has been an entirely different angle of 
approach. 
of fashion 


Overalls carry the approval 
and being made and 
sponsored by the highest type manu 
facturers and retailers. A smock per 
mits little variation of cut or design or 
it ceases to be a smock. The result was 
that this garment soon became a price 


are 


By A. H. Thurston 


football. Overalls on the other hand 
wide range fcr creative de- 
sign, cut, and fabric. Not only cottons 
are used, but also linen, silk and wool. 
Overalls may be used in the home, the 
garden, the camp, as well as for boating 
and other sports. 

The vogue is 
advertisement of 


aitord a 


new, in fact the first 
Best & Co. appeared 
on May 4 and since that time the tirm 


states tl ey have been unable to keep up 
with the demand. Among the others 
who have since advertised overalls ex 


tensively may be mentioned. Rm. HAL 


White of Boston, J. N. Adam of Buffalo, 


Bamberger of Newark, R. H. Macy, 
Stewart & Co., Franklin Simon and 
Stern Bros., all of New York. The 


standing of these houses is such that one 
may believe that the development of 
this new style feature is in safe hands. 
Fabrics in use include jeans, India 
prints, calicoes, broadcloths and piques. 
The garments are with 
knitted lisle shirts. 


often worn 


Good for Another Year 


Cotton mill men who are already sup- 
plying materials for this purpose feel 
that this year will see merely the laying 
of the ground work for overalls, and 
that next season will be the big year. It 
is a recognized fact that any style has 
only a certain length of life, but it is as 
well recognized that it may have a far- 
reaching influence. To revert to smocks. 
Although not worn so generally as a 
few years they are still used in 


ago, 





Courtesy McCampbell & Co. 


Best & Co., the Fifth Avenue specialty shop, has dressed its sales 


persons in the Summer Resort Shop in colorful overalls. 


The 


overalls add to the general appearance of the Shop, and are sold 
in the same shop for beach or garden costumes. 
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‘Just a Deb 
Who has gone 
Country” 


It started m Palm Beach, and now there is a 
erfect epidemic of overalls coming on among 
the younger set. Overalls for beach wear and 
for spectator sports and for all sorts of country 
life in America that you'd never suspect a 
pair of overalls of attending 

They are of linen in plain gay colors, and in 
white linen, printed tn color. 

The costume shown here—a pair of overalls, 
ped imported cotton sweater and a 
al-colored straw hat with c 
red band, is complete for LS ” 






Barnine Surr Seor—Fifth Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co 


An Advertisement from the “New York 
Times” Showing Presentation by 
a Leading Retailer 

sizeable quantities. The possibility of 
overalls and overai! type garments has 
hardly been scratched below the surface. 
The overall influence has already been 
shown in certain types of sun-tan back 
undergarments, and stylists say it is not 
a far step from overalls to ‘‘shorts,” 
modified or abbreviated. 

A few years ago a poll of women 
workers in the New Bedford and Fall 
River mills showed a strong partiality 
for overalls as working clothes. There 
is room for expansion in the industrial 
line as overalls in the place of dresses 
most certainly reduce the fire and acci- 
dent hazard to the worker around ma- 
chinery. The reduction of hazard to the 
worker is true even in the home. 

A little kink of the cutting was pointed 
out. Men’s garments for the most part 
are “just cut.” The back part of 
women’s overalls should be cut on the 
bias and end in a point. This gives a 
tight fitting effect around the small of 
the back and in the waist, so desired 
by the woman of chic. 

The remark was heard that as fashion 
now decrees overalls, girls will soon 
learn to wipe moist hands on trouser 
seats, scratch a match in the approved 
manner and carry a man’s size handker- 
chief in the hip pocket. 





Sells Cotton He 
Raised 38 Years Ago 


CARTHAGE, Miss.—Jack Houston, a 
cotton farmer, who lives six miles north 
of the city, recently sold on the local 
cotton market, four bales of cotton that 
he grew in 1891, the cotton having been 
in storage for the last 38 years. 

This cotton, which was in good con- 
dition, at one time could have been sold 
for 45c. a pound. It brought Mr. Hous- 
ton when he finally sold it, only 20c. a 
pound. 








With -the- Editors This - 


eek 





Mutual Employer-Employe Problem 


r WAS unreasoning fear of the poverty that might 
follow the loss of a job that caused hand weavers 
and spinners to destroy labor-saving power machinery 
in the early years of the “industrial revolution.” 

During the 125 to 150 years that have elapsed since 
then labor has learned that industrial progress is social 
progress, and that their efforts to stem this progress are 
doomed to defeat. Yet their fear of a lost job and 
resultant poverty still stares them in the face, and society 
and industry has done little to alleviate this fear. 

In his Memorial Day address at Gettysburg, James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor in President Hoover’s Cabinet, 
emphasized the existence of this fear in an acute form 
today, and the need for industrial leaders to aid in its 
elimination, 


thus at the same time increasing the 
efficiency of labor by relieving them of worry. This 


part of Secretary Davis’ address was as follows: 

“We are living just now in a time when science and 
invention, ever seeking to lessen and save human labor, 
tend to throw many workers out of their old occupations 
and send them sometimes on a long search for new ones, 
with poverty ever ready to render them its slaves for a 
while. I believe that is one thing we must regard as an 
old order to be replaced by a new and better order as soon 
as we can. In that one thing alone we need a new order. 
[hose who employ human workers must think of their 
fate before installing the new mechanical slaves that will 
displace them.” 

During the “industrial revolution” there was a glaring 
lack of sympathetic understanding by capital of labor’s 
fears and needs. In these days of inter-industrial com- 
petition the capitalist’s investment and the employer’s 
job are no more secure than the employe’s job. Faced 
by a similar menace it ought to be possible for employer 
and employe to understand each other better than ever. 

A problem for mutual solution is precipitated when 
the labor or other laws of any state handicap the in- 
dustries of that state in competition with industries of 
other states. Of identical character is the 
problem faced by an old industry whose existence is 
threatened by competition of a new industry. New 
machinery, processes and systems that make for greater 
efficiency, lower production costs and fewer jobs, while 
lacking a direct menace to capital and employer, can be 
introduced without friction between employer and em- 
ploye only when their introduction is approached in a 
spirit of mutual understanding and sympathy. 


almost 





Or 


Unfair Competition 


sQ\ELLING below cost is an unfair method of compe- 
tition.” According to Washington advices this will 
be the declaration of a trade practice conference to be 
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held in the near future under the auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and probably will be approved by 
the latter body with certain provisos. 

But what is cost? Aha, that is the question! This 
particular trade group believes that it has the answer, 
and will embody its uniform cost accounting formula in 
a resolution which will be put under “Group II,” and it 
is understood that this will be recognized by the com- 
mission but without specific approval, since it has no 
authority to approve any particular formula for find- 
ing cost. 

Ignorance of correct principles of costing, or evidence 
that a manufacturer does not regularly keep an account 
of production costs should be declared unfair compe- 
tition. Selling below cost usually is the result of 
ignorance or of financial difficulties. The penalty of ig- 
norance should be made as certain as that of bankruptcy. 


nr 


Will the Patient Respond ? 


_ 


slowing-up in sales of cotton yarns, and of many 
other cotton textiles, and it is opportune to ask whether 


a month or more there has been a_ noticeable 


domestic spinners are going to follow their usual practice 
under such conditions of cutting prices in their endeavor 
to obtain sufficient business to continue full time operat- 
ing schedules? This starts the endless chain with which 
textile manufacturers are familiar: Plants running day 
and night on a large volume of business on which they 
find, at the end of a quarter or the end of a year, that 
they have actually lost money. 

Spinners, like cloth manufacturers, who have already 
started radical curtailment of production, naturally dis- 
like to reduce operating schedules and only do this as a 
last resort. A larger number than before now realize 
that former policies will not meet new and entirely 
different conditions with which they are confronted. A 
recent dispatch from Germany stated that the Associa- 
tion of German Cotton Spinners was placing in effect, 
July 1, a 40 per cent reduction in production, this step 
being taken, according to the secretary of the association, 
to avoid accumulation of large stocks which would have 
necessitated profit sacrifices. German spinners evidently 
realize that an operation on the patient is necessary and 
they, therefore, decided upon an amputation of 40 per 
cent of their production. 

Hand-to-mouth buying must be met with hand-to- 
mouth production or the accumulation of stocks in 
spinners’ hands will wipe out profit margins. Practi- 
cally every economist who has studied the matter agrees 
that domestic cotton spinners will not enjoy prosperity 
as an industry, even though their operating averages 
continue to approximate 110 per cent, until they take 
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effective, and possibly painful steps, to make their ag- 
gregate production more nearly balance demand. Cur- 
tailment is the most effective, and in fact the only, 
weapon available to break up the endless chain of greater 
production Will 


and 


diminishing profits. domestic 


spinners utilize this weapon now? 





The Testis Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: While actual cotton goods 
trading last week was not great enough to materially 
change market conditions, an improved tone was gen- 
erally noticed. Curtailment programs for the first week 
of July, embracing a good percentage of the industry 
have been definitely decided. Print cloth prices gained 
an eighth of a cent generally and sellers state more busi- 
ness could be placed except that mills are unwilling to 
sell for September. 

Wool Textile Markets: Conditions in the wool goods 
market are exceedingly quiet, according to sellers. Little 
apprehension is felt, though as it is an in-between period 





and nothing exceptional is expected. Certain houses can 
use a breathing spell to good advantage as deliveries are 
urgently requested by many, particularly the tailors-to- 
the-trade. All signs point to the fact that this branch 
of the consuming trade is enjoying a good business. 
Outerwear yarns reduced five cents; demand small from 
weavers and knitters. 


Knit Goods Markets: 
in all divisions. 


Continued slight improvement 
Active demand for children’s and in- 
fants’ sox leads the hosiery market; “bare leg” seamless 
also moving well. Women’s full-fashioned and men’s 
Underwear market steady, with no real 
Shortage in bathing-suits reported in outer- 
wear trade; fancy sweaters selling well. 


lines quiet. 
activity. 


Silk Textile Markets: General strengthening of raw 
silk sent prices up about 10c., and also bolstered the 
thrown silk trade, sending the yarn prices 5c. upward. 
Spun silk market quiet but confident. Broadsilk mills 
reported active call for summer lines which were being 
cleared at fairly satisfactory prices. 





Mill Probe Unlikely 


Federal Investigation Likely to Die 
at This Session 


Although Senator LaFollette has an- 
nounced his intention of pressing for a 
vote on his resolution directing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Tariff 
Commission to conduct a joint investi- 
gation into conditions in the textile in- 
dustry, it is beginning to appear that 
action by the Senate this session is un- 
likely. No considerable opposition has 
been expressed against the resolution 
but it is not thought likely that the 
Senate can be persuaded from recessing 
after it has disposed of the conference 
reports on the farm and census bills. 

lt is known that a large number of 
Senators and Representatives abscribe 
to the personal opinion that no good 
purpose is to be served by the investiga- 
tion. These members of Congress real- 
ize for the most part, however, that no 
great harm can come from the inquiry. 
This sentiment was voiced by Senator 
Tyson of Tennessee when he stated that 
the textile industry of his State and the 
whole South had nothing to conceal. 
As long as the question has been raised, 
however, he will not object to the probe 
because he desires that the industry shall 
be allowed to refute the charges that 
have been made against it. 


Boston and Phila. Golf 
Tournament Held 


PHILADELPHIA.—The local wool trade 
entertained Boston wool dealers at a 
golf outing at the Aronomink Golf Club, 
June 10, when almost 100 took part in 
the largest golf tournament to be held 
by the wool trade. Boston sent a 
delegation of 23 and a majority of them 
were well up among the leaders at the 
finish of the day's play. Philadelphia 
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Wool & Golf Association acted as host 
on the links and at the banquet in the 
evening. 

Low score prize was won by Elmer 
Ward, Boston, who turned in a card of 
80. The lowest score turned in by a 
Philadelphia player was that of “Hetz” 
Atherholt who made the round in 74. 
J. Howland Bottomly, president of the 
Philadelphia association, presided at the 
dinner and extended a formal welcome 
to visiting players which was acknowl- 
edged by Norman Dupee. Chas. J. 
Webb, dean of the Philadelphia wool 
dealers, was a speaker. 


Rayon Stocks in Bond 
Decline Slightly 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, announces the 
following figures on stocks of rayon held 
in bonded warehouses on April 30, 1929. 


Description Pounds Value 
Rayon Waste, Staple Fiber, 

Waste not advanced further 

than Silver or Roving, and 

Yarns made from Waste. 309,729 $159,437 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 2,736,127 1,716,087 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR MARCH 31, 1929 


Rayon Waste, Staple Fiber, 

t& Waste not advanced further 
than Silver or Roving and 
Yarns made from Waste. 


331,699 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 


$167,915 
2,863,418 | 


1,857,98 


Bulletin Discusses “Hedging 
Against Cancellations” 


Douglas Walker, director of the In- 
telligence Bureau of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, has prepared an inter- 
esting bulletin for silk manufacturers 
on “Hedging Against Cancellations.” 

Without facilities for trading in raw 
silk futures, the bulletin points out, the 
acceptance of cancellable orders is an 
unsatisfactory, unbusinesslike and un- 
economic procedure. 

“By the use of trading in raw silk 
futures,” the bulletin concludes, ‘the 
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acceptance of cancellable orders by silk 
manufacturers can be made a procedure 
offering distinct advantages over the 
procedure of manufacturing for stock.” 


D-13 Meets June 25 


Will Consider Report to be Made 
to Parent Society 


Committee D-13 of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials will meet 
during annual meeting of A. S. T. M., 
at Atlantic City, as previously an- 
nounced. D-13 will meet on Tuesday, 
June 25, at 10:00 a. m. in the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 

Important matters will be discussed 
preparatory to reporting to the A. S. 
T. M. session Tuesday afternoon. In- 
cluded in the business will be a special 
election of officers, discussion of the 
progress of the reorganization plan of 
D-13, consideration of the report to be 
submitted to the society that afternoon, 
chairmanship of certain of the sub-com- 
mittees, personnel of the Executive 
Committee and any other matters that 
may come up for consideration. 

The committee is taking a letter bal- 
lot on the following new tentative stand- 
ards: 

Tentative Specifications for Asbestos 
Tape for Electrical Purposes. 

Tentative Specifications for Commer- 
cial Tire Chafer Fabrics. 

It is also taking a ballot on the ad- 
vancement of tentative standards to 
standard in the following: 

Tolerances and Test Methods for Cer- 
tain Light and Medium Cotton Fabrics 
(D274-27T ). 

Specifications 
23-5-3 Carded 
(D298-28T ). 

Specifications for Tolerances and Test 
Methods for Asbestos Yarns (D299- 
29T ). 


and Tolerances _ for 
American Tire Cord 





Staining, Tendering, 
and Other Faults in 


OTTON-CLOTH BLEACHING 


Stains in bleached cotton fabric result from such causes as the following: at- 
tacks of mildew, over-heating in singeing and calendering, dropping of oil from 
machinery, uneven packing of goods in the kier, sudden chilling of the kier liquor, 
contact with rust, formation of oxycellulose due to the presence of air, reaction 
of soap, concentration of caustic soda, formation of peroxide on lead linings or 
pipes, insufficient bleaching, overbleaching, use of unsaponifiable wax, contact 
with unsuitable wood, marking goods with tar and asphalt, and finishing with im- 
proper materials after bleaching. Remedies for these defects are outlined in the 


accompanying article. 


HILE it is often possible for 

the bleacher to remove or cor- 

rect stains and spots, it some- 
times happens that in doing so he is 
forced to employ chemicals or treat- 
ments which may in turn produce lack 
of uniformity or defects in finishing or 
dyeing. A knowledge of the different 
kinds of stains, their origin, and the 
methods best adapted for their removal 
is important in the education of the 
bleacher. 

Frequently the origin of defects is a 
difficult thing to determine and requires 
some contact or experience with the 
previous life-history of the goods and a 
knowledge of the possibilities of faults 
introduced by the various manufac- 
turing processes through which they 
have passed. From an economic point 
of view it is generally best to avoid the 
production of stains as far as possible 
rather than to rely upon the efficacy 
of bleaching to eliminate them. In most 
cases a chemical investigation, if care- 
fully carried out by one experienced in 
the art, will explain the origin of the 
trouble, although frequently when ap- 
plied to the finished product without 
due reference to the condition and 
method of processing the material in 
bleaching, such a chemical investigation 
may lead one far astray. 

It is seldom that the chemicals 
employed in bleaching are to be found 
present in the finished cloth, as they are, 
or should be, completely removed in the 
bleaching process. Certain faults may 
be due to the improper use of such 
chemicals, which fact, however, could 
not be ascertained with accuracy by a 
chemical examination of the finished 
goods, but would require an examina- 
tion and checking up of the bleaching 
process itself. Sometimes defects orig- 
inate in purely mechanical causes, as in 
inequalities of treatment resulting from 
defective machinery, such as worn and 
unsymmetrical rollers, faulty steam 
pipes, defective calenders, leaky drying 
cans, and numerous other possibilities. 
In order to avoid subsequent trouble 


By Thomas F. Hughes 


or blame, the bleacher should carefully 
examine the goods which he is called on 
to process in order to take notice of 
defects already present, such as dirty 
places and prominent oil stains, so that 
the proper allowance may be made for 
their treatment. 


Faults Due to Uneven Weaving 


Uneven results in bleaching may 
sometimes arise from the fact that dif- 
ferent kinds or qualities of yarn are 
employed in the warp or filling, or dif- 
ferent qualities of yarn may be found in 
the filling of various pieces which will 
cause these pieces to assume a different 
tone of color on bleaching than others. 
Again, if fabrics are made from yarn 
which has been bleached slightly or 
“creamed,” faults are surely bound to 
arise. Different qualities of cotton raw 
stock and improper blending may also 
be the cause of uneven colors. Such 
defects will usually show themselves in 
the form of straight streaks, bands, or 
lines running with the filling or the 
warp, as the case may be, exhibiting a 
slight difference in color or surface 
appearance, and becoming more ap- 
parent when the fabric is held toward 
the light. Slight differences in the 
count or twist of the yarn will also 
show up as similar defects in the 
bleached cloth. No precautions of the 
bleacher will obviate these defects in- 
herent in the structure of the fabric, but 
finishing and sizing of the cloth will 
frequently cause them to become less 
apparent. 


Stains from Tar and Asphalt 


Stains due to tar and asphalt are 
mostly present in the gray cloth and 
frequently arise from marks made on 
the ends of the pieces for purposes of 
identification and control. In some 
cases it is desirable to have these marks 
or numbers withstand the normal 
bleaching operations so as to carry 
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throughout the identification of the 
pieces to the finished fabric. Under 
such circumstances the bleacher is not 
concerned with their removal, but he 
should take the precaution to see that 
such marks do not bleed or smut off to 
other portions of the cloth. In cases 
where such marks are only desired to 
remain on the goods up to the bleaching 
operations, inks or crayons should be 
used which give marks capable of easy 
removal in the usual bleaching opera- 
tions and without danger of smearing 
the rest of the cloth. In cases where 
the bleacher is required to remove stains 
of tar or asphalt which have been in- 
advertently or improperly applied, it 
will be necessary to pick these stains 
out and give them a local treatment with 
turpentine, oil, benzine, or other suitable 
solvents. 
Mildew Stains 


In the air there are always present 
spores of micro-organisms that produce 
mildew when they become attached to 
a suitable culture medium, such as may 
be found in cloth in a warm, damp con- 
dition. The sizing present in the warp 
yarns furnishes a fertile ground for the 
growth of the fungus-like organisms, 
and it is not safe to leave the damp 
material exposed in a warm room for 
any length of time. 

Sized or even raw cotton and rayon 
cloth containing starches, gums, or 
albuminous substances, are especially 
liable to become stained with mold and 
mildew. Bleached fabrics without 
finishing materials are not subject to 
this defect, as the pure cotton itself does 
not afford a proper food for the develop- 
ment of the organisms. 

Mildew or mold may be caused by a 
variety of organisms, and the stains re- 
sulting may be of different colors, such 
as yellow, red, green, or black. The 
shapes of the stains may also be various, 
but they are mostly round. 

The formation of mildew may readily 
be prevented by the addition of a small 
amount of a suitable antiseptic to the 
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finishing materials, and the chief anti- 
septics used are salicylic acid, zinc 
chloride, sodium bisulfite, boric acid, 
and formaldehyde. Mildew spots may 
be removed by scouring with a pre- 
paration such as Tetrakieroil and soda 
ash. One gal. Tetrakieroil, 5 Ib. soda 
ash, and 150 gal. water put in a rope 
soaper and run for half an hour at a 


temperature of 200° F. will remove all 
traces; also a treatment with citric acid 
is efficacious in many cases. 

Mildew stains are easily recognized 
by their musty odor, and the vegetable 
growth may easily be observed under 
the microscope. Dry rooms and good 
ventilation are the best preventatives of 
mildew. Mildew in a strong state does 
not become apparent until the goods are 
nearly finished in bleaching; and to get 
rid of this mildew requires a good soda- 
ash boil, a strong chemic, a sour, and a 
thorough washing. Fermentation will 
sometimes arise in fabrics due to the 
gum, grease, and resinous matter of the 
fibers dissolving in hot water in the 
steeping operations. These substances 
will rapidly engender fermentation, with 
the result that the goods will become 
tendered; and usually the damage will 
not show up until after the material has 
been bleached. Fermentation may be 
stopped by boiling, or better by a treat- 
ment with a weak bleaching liquor. 

Wet wood is often covered with 
fungus similar to mildew, and this is 
readily transferred to the cloth, but 
spots caused by resinous matters from 
pine wood will disappear in the treat- 
ment with alkaline liquors. If cement 
bins are used in a bleach house, all 
wood stains are done away with. It is a 
good idea to wash the cement bins about 
once a week. 


From Singeing and Heating 


Stains due to singeing and 
are usually vellowish brown. They are 
caused by local over-heating of the 
fabric during the process of singeing 
and usually disappear in the bleaching 
process. Sometimes smoky flames in 
the singeing machine will cause a streak 
of sooty discoloration. 

Yellow stains in hot-calendered goods 
are sometimes caused by faulty bleach- 
ing. These stains are of a brownish 
yellow color, and are distinctly notice- 
able when the goods come fresh from 
the calender. They usually fade to a 
yellowish tinge after long standing in 
the air. Investigation in many cases 
has shown that cloth in which these 
stains are developed had been bleached 
in a chloride of lime liquor, and then 
folded down in piles exposed to the air. 
On standing in the air in contact with 
the chloride of lime solution, there is a 
liability of portions of the cloth becom- 
ing more or less dried by evaporation. 
Under such conditions the bleaching 
liquor in the cloth will become quite con- 
centrated, and in consequence may act 
on the cellulose of the fiber, converting 
it into oxycellulose. On application of 
heat to these places, the decomposition 
of the fiber is rapidly brought about, 
leading to the brownish discoloration 
as well as a weakening of the fiber. 


heating 
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Pure water is of great importance in 
bleaching, but there has been so much 
written on this subject that I shall not 
take up water stains. 


Oil and Grease Stains 


Oil and grease stains usually occur 
as contaminations on the raw-cotton 
cloth, having been picked up in the 
weaving or other mechanical processes. 
Oily yarn stains are also often to be 
noticed appearing as short thin lines of 
a dark shade following the thread. 
These stains are usually due to mineral 
oil used in machinery lubrication. 

Fresh oil stains are not so difficult 
to remove, but when once dried into the 
fiber the difficulty of cleansing is much 
increased. The oil as it gets on the 
yarn or cloth is usually mixed with fine 
particles of iron and carbon, which 





“It is too frequently con- 
sidered in the mill that 
chemicking will remove all 
kinds of discoloration,” says 
the author of the accom- 
panying article. “It is often 
the habit of the weaver to 
carelessly allow the goods 
to become stained and 
spotted, believing that the 
bleacher is a_ physician 
capable of administering a 
panacea for all such ills. 
This attitude places a need- 
less burden on the bleacher.” 





leave a dark stain on the material even 
if the oil itself is removed. If the cloth 
has been singed, the oil spots will be 
more or decomposed into tarry 
matter and carbon. 

Oil spots are usually removed in the 
kier boil; but if of such a character as 
to resist the alkali treatment, special 
preparations must be used, either as 
additions to the kier or in subsequent 
treatment. The use of a suitable mix- 
ture of mineral oil and vegetable or 
animal oil for lubrication will prevent 


less 


the formation of difficult removable 
stains. A good sulphonated oil with 


soap added to the caustic liquor in the 
kier gives a very good result. 

For the removal of very persistent oil 
stains, small quantities of aniline oil 
may be added to the kier liquor. Three 
gallons of aniline oil will be sufficient 
to treat 4,000 Ib. of cloth, and in this 
connection care must be taken to have 
all air expelled from the kier by steam, 
or there will be danger of tendering the 
fiber. 

Kier Stains 


3v far the most common stains occur- 
ing in bleaching are those produced in 
the kier. These are usually yellow or 
brownish stains and are due to the local 
accumulation of the precipitated pectin 
matters from the spent kier liquor. They 
are frequently due to uneven packing or 
the sudden chilling of the liquor due to 
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contact with cold water. Such stains 
are more liable to occur at the top of 
the kier by the filtering out of the 
impurities in the kier liquor as it is 
circulated through the goods. They 
are usually easily removed in the sub- 
sequent processes of chemicking and 
souring, and unless present in a great 
amount and intensity are liable to cause 
but little trouble. If these precipitated 
pectin matters become overheated or 
dried, they become firmly fixed in the 
goods and are rather difficult to remove 
completely. 

Other kier stains may be caused by 
rust on the sides and bottom of the kier. 
These are usually of a reddish-brown 
color and show the presence of consider- 
able iron. Treatment with dilute hydro- 
chloric or oxalic acid will usually re- 
move stains of this kind; but, if the 
stain has become dried into the fabric, it 
may offer considerable resistance to re- 
moval. 

A further variety of kier stain may 
arise from the formation of oxycellulose 
in the kier boiling due to the presence 
of air in the kier. The addition of 12 
lb. of bisulphite of soda to the kier 
liquor will help in expelling the air 
from the kier. 

The oxidation of the fiber causes a 
gradual breakdown in its structure, 
leading to weakness and the formation 
of light yellow or brownish stains which 
generally do not develop until the goods 
have been stored for some time, and 
often for several months. It is fre- 
quently very difficult to determine the 
exact cause of this kind of stain or dis- 
coloration. It is very easy to deter- 
mine the presence of lime, but it is not 
always possible to determine whether 
the oxycellulose was formed in the kier 
treatment or in some of the subsequent 
processes of bleaching. Treatment with 
a boiling dilute solution of caustic soda 
or soda ash will usually remove the 
greater part of these stains, and also, 


strange to say, will considerably 
strengthen the tender places in the 


injured fiber. 
Resin and Alkali Stains 


Occasionally yellow stains are to be 
found on goods where resin soap has 
been used in boiling, and these are 
found to be caused by metallic salts in 
hard water precipitating resin soaps. 
Hardness due to magnesium salts will 
give darker resin stains than that due 
to calcium salts. The impurities in 
caustic soda or soda ash used in the 
kiers will also cause stains. 

Uneven streaks or stains on bleached 
goods that are subsequently dyed may 
occasionally be due to highly concen- 
trated caustic-soda liquors coming in 
contact with the goods in the kier and 
producing irregular and partial mer- 


cerization. As the mercerized fiber 
dyes up a darker shade, streaks will 
result where mercerization has taken 
place. 


Rust and Iron Stains 


Rust and iron stains, briefly men- 
tioned under “Kier Stains,” are often 
produced by allowing the moist goods 
to lie in contact with iron surfaces, such 









spun 
silk 
yarns 


for manufacturers of silks 


and silk and cotton fabrics 


Yarn Sales Dept. - CHENEY BROTHERS 
181 Madison Ave. (at 34th St.) « New York City 
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Denier 


and the 
Stop watch 


HE viscose solution has traveled from 

the ripening tanks to the spinning appa- 
ratus. Every ingredient has been carefully 
tested and checked. Every step of the process 
has been carefully guarded night and day. 
Temperature and humidity control have been 
maintained at the precise degree. Now the 
result of all this labor is about to be spun 
into soft, gleaming rayon filaments. Before 
each spinning machine a du Pont control 
man pauses and holds his stop watch. He is 
“pump testing” — measuring the flow of vis- 
cose solution per unit of time. This rate of 
flow is one of the most important factors 
determining accuracy of denier. 
If the flow from any pump is 
not exactly up to standard, that 
pump must be readjusted 
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to deliver the correct amount of viscose 
solution. 

No product, certainly no textile, requires 
more constant chemical control than rayon. 
A mistake at any one of a hundred or more 
points means lowered quality. The difference 
may not be perceptible to the eye—all the 
more reason for rigid chemical control. 

Du Pont have had more than 125 years’ 
experience in chemical control and more 
than 50 years of cellulose chemistry expe- 
rience. Makers of such cellulose products as 
explosives, Duco, Pyralin, Fabrikoid, Tontine, 
Cellophane and pyroxylin plastics, the 
Du Pont Company undoubtedly 
knows more about the involved 
processes of cellulose regenera- 
tion (by which rayon is manu- 








factured) than any other organization. 

The very fact that rayon yarn qualities 
‘annot be determined without elaborate 
laboratory equipment, makes it all the more 
imperative for textile men building for the 


future to trust these all-important intangi- 
bles to America’s leading cellulose chemists. 


RAYON 
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When you’ve specified du Pont rayon, you’ve 
laid the best possible foundation for fabric 
quality. 


Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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RAYON INDUSTRY 
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Itis dendhecas that increasing numbers of manufacturers are so proud of results obtained ’ 
with Crown Brand Rayon Yarns ‘that they are using this Crown on their own labels ta * 
identify their. products. We restrict its use to high-type textiles and well-styled quality 

ee merchandise. It és assurance of lasting merit. 


HIS CROWN is the trade-mark of all rayon yarns produced by The Viscose 

Company. It is a symbol easily recognized by all its customers, and ab- 
solutely to be trusted. Sales are facilitated when merchandise contains this 
selected rayon. 

Throughout the trade groups it is the market standard of quality, possess- 
ing all the combined highest merits of rayon yarn. 

Besides being the largest producer of rayon in the world, making sixty- 
six million (66,000,000) pounds yearly, The Viscose Company’s production 
is also the most diversified of rayon producers. Rayon is spun in over twenty 
different sizes and types. 

Under such conditions, CROwN Brand Rayon can meet practically all the 
purposes for which manufacturers or distributors require rayon for any type 
of merchandise. 

The Manufacturing, Sales, Promotional Departments and our Labora- 
tories welcome the opportunity of giving any service that it is possible for 
them to render to any factors interested in rayon. The Viscose Company, 


171 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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is steam or water pipes, iron kier grat- 


ngs, iron bolts, etc. To prevent iron 
tains being caused by the kier, all the 
ron surfaces which come in contact 
with the goods should be given a coat 
of whitewash from time to time; or a 
oat of cement may be applied, this 
covered with a coat of silicate of soda, 
ind the resuiting coating allowed to 
dry hard, producing a_ surface like 
marble. 

Great care should be taken, however, 
never to allow the boiled-out goods to 
remain unnecessarily long in the kier. 
\f a bleacher is compelled to do this for 


iny reason, the kier shou'd be kept 
warm. When starting operations at the 


beginning of the week, for example, the 
water first drawn may be contaminated 
with sludge of iron rust, and care 
should be taken not to allow this to be 
brought in contact with the goods. Also, 
condensed water, which is practically 
distilled water, or even very soft water 
if stored in iron tanks or pipes, will 
rapidly dissolve a relatively large pro- 
portion of iron, which will subsequently 
separate out as a sludge of iron rust. 
li proper care is not observed, bad 
stains are liable to show up. 


Iron Stains 


[ron stains that have been freshly 


made will quickly disappear in the 
bleaching process and _ cause little 
trouble. Old iron stains which have 


dried into the fiber offer considerable 
resistance to removal, and the difficulty 
of getting rid of old iron stains is also 
complicated when accompanied by oil 
and grease, as is often the case. 

The best treatment to adopt is to use 
a bath of warm dilute oxalic acid or a 
dilute bath of sodium bisulphite. Dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 1° Tw. may also be 
employed with good results in many 
cases; and treating the stains with a 
rather concentrated solution of sodium 
bifluoride will remove even the most 
resistant rust without injury to the fiber. 
When the rust stains are combined with 
oil, it is best to treat with a hot solution 
of one part neutral soap, one part 
glycerin, and three parts water. 

Another process for the removal of 
old iron stains is to first treat with an 
acid solution of potassium ferrocyanide, 


which will cause the formation of 
Prussian Blue. A treatment with 
caustic soda solutions is next given, 


which will convert the blue into freshly 
iormed iron hydrate, and the latter is 
then easily removed by dissolving in 
dilute hydrochloric acid. 


Lead Stains 


Lead stains show up at times in the 
ise of goods bleached with hypochlorite 
liquors in contact with lead surfaces, 
uch as pipes or lead-lined apparatus. 
llypochlorite liquors, especially in the 
resence of air in contact with lead, 
produce a dark brown lead peroxide 
hich is readily absorbed by the cotton. 
Kiers or kettles used for high-pressure 
iling with caustic soda should not be 
ed with lead. Lead stains should be 


reated with hydrochloric acid and well 
ished. 





Probably the chief defect to be met 
with in bieached goods is that due to 
the formation of oxyceliuiose. As 
already described in this articie, this 
can arise from oxidation of the cotton 
cellulose both in the alkali or lime boil 
in the kier and in the bleaching process 
with hypochlorite and acids. ‘The for- 
mation of oxycellulose not only leads to 
tendering of the fiber, but also causes 
yellow stains to develop on storing. 


Stains Due to Oxycellulose 


The prevention of such stains neces- 
sitates a very careful attention to the 
details of both boiling-out and bleaching, 
and very frequently it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to locate the exact 
cause of the trouble. The brown color, 
due to oxycellulose, may generally be 


either completely or very materially 





The manner in which the 
responsibilities of various 
consecutive departments are 
interlinked is indicated by 
Thomas F. Hughes in the 
following sentence: “There 
are often defects in the 
gray cloth which become 
apparent only after the 
bleaching operations are 
finished, and there are also 
faults caused in bleaching 
which show up only after 
finishing or dyeing.” 





removed by treating with a hot dilute 
solution of caustic soda. The lack of 
proper removal of all traces of hypo- 
chlorite, free chlorine, or acid liquors 
from the cotton is a frequent cause of 
formation of oxycellulose or hydro- 
cellulose, and the production of sub- 
sequent stains. 

All bleached goods should be care- 
fully tested to ascertain if such chemical 


residues are present. Traces of acid 
may be tested for with Congo Red, 
either as test paper or solution. This 


turns blue or black in the presence of 
mineral acids. Free chlorine may be 
detected by testing the goods with a 
solution of potassium iodide and starch 
paste, which will show a blue or black 
coloration, even to a very slight amount. 

Oxycellulose is formed by the reac- 
tion of nearly all oxidizing agents, such 
as chlorine, chlorine acids, chromic 
acids, dilute nitric acids, alkalies in the 
presence of air, etc., in cotton. By its 
formation the strength and resistance 
of the fiber are considerably diminished, 
especially when the cotton, after oxida- 
tion, is treated with alkali or soap. The 
affinity of the cotton for basic coloring 
matters is very much increased, while it 
is lessened for the acid and substantive 
dyes. 

Hydrocellulose 
Another product formed from cotton, 


known as “hydrocellulose,” is often con- 
fused with oxycellulose. It appears to 
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differ from oxycellulose both in manner 
of formation and in properties. Hydro- 
cellulose has been rather comprehen- 
sively studied, and has been found to 
be formed by the action of acids and 
acid salts on cotton. It does not pos- 
sess the property of fixing the basic and 
coloring matters. Hydrocellulose is also 
formed when cotton is boiled with water 
under pressure, and can be produced by 
the action of strong caustic-soda solu- 
tions on cotton, as in the process of 
mercerizing. 

[n some cases, such as in the action of 
acid oxidizing agents, there is doubtless 
a simultaneous formation of both oxy- 
cellulose and hydrocellulose. Oxycellu- 
lose may be developed in cotton during 
boiling with either caustic soda or lime, 
and it will form more particularly on 
those parts of the goods which become 
dried while still impregnated with the 
alkali. Hypochlorites may also cause the 
formation of oxycellulose if the solutions 
are too concentrated or if employed at 
too high a temperature or for too long 
a period. Chloride of lime solutions are 
more liable to produce oxycellulose than 
corresponding solutions of sodium hypo- 
chlorite, and a further defect in the use 
of chloride of lime solutions is due to 
the fact that these liquors are liable to 
contain small particles of undissolved 
solid bleaching powder. When these 
particles become lodged in the goods 
and are allowed to dry, oxycellulose may 
be developed to such an extent as to 
completely rot the goods at the point of 
contact and cause holes and_ tender 
places to appear. It has been shown that 
the presence of certain finely divided 
metals may act as catalytic agents and 
greatly increase the activity of hypo- 
chlorite solutions on cotton. 

Cotton and rayon mixed goods con- 
taining finely ground copper or brass 
conveyed by lubricating oil dropping on 
the goods will become tendered when 
bleached with hypochlorite liquors. Pe- 
roxide of lead resulting from the action 
of hypochlorite liquor or metallic lead 
may also result in tendering the cotton, 
especially if such goods are subsequently 
treated to a caustic-soda boil. 

Oxycellulose may be tested for in 
bleached cotton goods by staining with 
a solution of Methylene Blue, a darker 
color appearing where oxycellulose is 
present. Oxycellulose dissolves to a yel- 
low liquid when warmed with caustic- 
soda solution, and the yellow discolora- 
tions which sometimes gradually de- 
velop on bleached fabrics are often due 
to the presence of oxycellulose. 


Stains Formed in Storing 


Fabrics turn yellow on storing at 
times, and this is due to imperfect 
bleaching, whereby the heart of the fiber 
is not completely bleached. The only 
remedy in such a case is to bleach the 
goods over again. The same trouble 
may be due to overbleaching and the 
resulting formation of oxycellulose, 
which in time changes to a yellow color. 
This fault is without remedy except 
with injury to the fabrics, as on re- 
bleaching with chloride of lime this oxy- 
cellulose will be disintegrated and the 
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TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO: 


NOUNCES~o 


CHARDONIZE 


(PRONOUNCED SHARDONEEZE) 





SUBDUED Luster yarn 


After many years of experimentation, we are offering the 
trade a perfected subdued luster yarn, called Chardonize— 
A Tubize product. 

Entirely different in appearance from other textiles including 
rayon, Tubize Chardonize resembles silk. It has a dulled luster 
and a soft deep bloom, not obtained by a superficial after 
treatment but by A process of manufacture by virtue of which 
these qualities are inherent in the original yarn and are 


permanent. | aundering will not affect it. 


Chardonize yarn is soft to the touch, and has unusual cov- 
cring power—dqualities which make it most appealing to 
women. When made up in knit or woven fabrics, its fine ap-= 
pearance and draping ability meet the most stringent demands 


of fashion. 


The handling and running qualities of this new yarn are un= 
* 74 Y 
usually satisfactory. Exhaustive tests in commercial use have 


proved that it runs smoothly and evenly. 


We will be glad to submit samples. 


WIZE NN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Brand YARN MadeinU.S.A 








TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. OF AMERICA = ¢ Park Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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Factories: Hopewell, Va. 


fiber weakened. If the soap is not well 
removed from the fiber at the end of the 
bleaching, or if impure or highly colored 
soap is used, the goods will generally 
become yellow in time. Resin soap, if 
used after the treatment with chloride 
of lime, will cause the formation of cal- 
cium resinate in the fiber, which is first 
white in color, but this gradually turns 
to a yellow color. It is best never to use 
a resin soap after a chemic. 

I have never used a soap of any kind 
after bleaching, but use the antichloride 
sulphur dioxide. I give the goods a 
double wash in a single washer with 
20 pins, and put two strands of cloth in 
each pin. I take care to have a good 
head of water at the delivery end of the 
washer and an overflow where the cloth 
enters. As the cloth leaves this white 
washer it goes through a squeezer be- 
fore going to the white bins. Giving 
the cloth a good squeeze makes them 
easily opened when pulling the goods 
from the white bins through scutchers. 


Oil Stains 


Oil stains, as already pointed out, are 
very likely to occur at times on bleached 
goods, and generally they do not make 
their appearance until some time after 
the goods have been bleached and 
stored. They are usually seen in the 
form of yellow streaks and spots, and 
in some cases may be traced to the use 
of paraffin in the warp sizing. The par- 
affin wax, not being saponifiable, is not 
extracted by the alkalies used in boiling- 
out cotton, and when subsequently acted 
upon by the chlorine of the chloride of 
lime, is converted into chlorine com- 
pounds which turn yellow upon ex- 
posure to the air. 

A yellow color may also develop on 
bleached cotton after storing through 
the use of improper fats or oils in the 
dressing or softening materials applied 
in the sizing or finishing of the goods 
after bleaching. Tallow, palm, and co- 
coanut oils are extensively used for this 
purpose; and, if the fatty matters are 
not of good quality, they may develop 
rancidity in time, resulting in the for- 
mation of a yellow cast on the goods. 
Mercuric chloride is sometimes em- 
ployed as an antiseptic in the starch 
finish used in sizing warps. This salt 
will attack brass rolls in the mangles, 
and in this way copper may become de- 
posited on the goods. It is recommended 
that when using metallic salts as anti- 
septics, salts of a more electropositive 
element should be employed with great 
care and attention, and should be care- 
tully watched in drying. 


Wood Stains 


When moist cloth, especially when 
containing soap or alkali, is allowed to 
remain in contact with wood, as in the 
‘leach-house bins, lattice frames, or 
tables, there is danger of wood stains 

eing formed. Some kinds of wood are 
ire liable to stain than others, and on 
is account careful attention should be 
paid to the proper selection of the wood 
‘o be used in the construction of appa- 
tus for bleaching. Cypress is especially 
‘ell adapted for this purpose. 


Besides the chemical tests to be ap- 
plied to bleached cotton, certain physical 
tests are also of importance, such as 
tensile strength, elasticity, scroop, and 
quality of color. The tensile strength is 
perhaps the most important, and this 
must be determined in comparison with 
that of the unbleached cotton. If the 
bleaching process has been properly 
carried out, there should be little or no 
decrease in the strength of the cotton, 
and in some cases there may even be an 
increase in strength after bleaching. An 
increase is caused by a felting together 
of the fibers in the cloth, chiefly in the 
boiling-out process. There is also a 
shrinkage of the yarns in some cases of 
bleaching, making a more compact and 
solid structure. This will also account 
for there being no loss in strength. 

On the other hand, in the running of 
cotton piece goods in bleaching, there 
may be considerable tension put on the 
warp yarns. This may cause a stretch- 
ing of the cloth lengthwise, and also a 
loss in strength and elasticity. It has 
been shown that alteration in strength 
depends largely on the cleanliness of the 
gray yarn or cloth. If the yarns are well 
sized and contain much foreign matter, 
the bleaching process will cause a de- 
crease in strength, but if the yarn is 
clean and free from sizing, there is no 
such loss. 

It is well to remember that the cloth 
in the kiers must have enough of liquor 
to float and be covered at all times. The 
kier chains should always be used. If 
there are no kier chains, iron pipe that 
has been whitewashed and “cured” from 
iron rust may be used to keep the cloth 
under the caustic liquor at all times. 
Keeping the cloth covered and adding 
bisulphite of soda to the kier charge to 
expel the air will go a long way in the 
prevention of oxycellulose and tender 
goods. 


Fading Tests Completed 


Over 10,000 Samples Exposed to 
Daylight and Fade-Ometer 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists and the Bureau 
of Standards have been studying the 
fading of dyed textiles with the primary 
object of developing standard methods 
for testing fastness to light. One phase 
of this work, involving the exposure of 
over 10,000 individual samples to day- 
light under various conditions and to 
carbon arc light, was started in 1926 and 
has now been completed. A brief out- 
line of the work and some of the results 
obtained follows. 

A total of 1,252 specially prepared 
dyeings on cotton, wool silk, and 
weighted silk, representing some 381 
different coloring matters, were exposed 
to daylight in several different ways and 
to the light from a glass-inclosed carbon 
arc. Each sample was exposed for four 
different periods of time. In general, 
slight fading occurred in the first period, 
decided fading in the fourth, and inter- 
mediate amounts of fading in the other 
two. Seven sets of samples, all cut from 
the original dyeings, were exposed in the 
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following ways: Sets A and K in the 
standard sun test of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists (that is, on clear days between 9 
a.m. and 3 p.m., under glass, at an 
angle of 45° from the horizontal, facing 
south) ; set B, simultaneously with sets 
A and K, but with no glass cover; set 
D, continuously, under glass in a verti- 
cal position, facing south; set E, con- 
tinuously, under glass, at an angle of 
45° from the horizontal, facing south; 
set F, continuously, under glass, in a 
vertical position, facing north; set G-H, 
in the “Fade-ometer,” a type otf glass- 
inclosed carbon arc. The results of a 
sample-by-sample comparison of the dye- 
ings in the several sets with the corre- 
sponding dyeings in set A taken as the 


standard are given in the paper. It is 
shown that: 
Results of Comparison 
1. The “standard sun test” (set A 


above) of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists gives 
essentially reproducible results with 
reference to the relative fading of the 
dyeings in the series. 

2. The presence or absence of a 
window-glass cover over the samples 
during exposure in the standard test has 
practically no effect on the fading of 
74% of the samples and only a slight 
effect on 22% of them. It has a marked 
effect on the fading of the remaining 4%. 

3. Marked divergences in the relative 

fading of the dyeings in continuous ex- 
posures compared with the fading in the 
standard exposure are noted. These 
divergences are most marked in the 
samples exposed continuously, in a verti- 
cal position, facing north. A consider- 
able number of the cotton dyeings faded 
relatively faster than the wool and silk 
dyeings in this test. In general, the 
basic dye types, the indigoids, and the 
ice colors on cotton fade much faster 
relative to some other cotton, wool, and 
silk dyeings in the vertical north ex- 
posure. 
_ 4, Although the majority of the dye- 
ings fade to about the same extent rela- 
tive to one another in the arc exposures 
compared with the standard sun ex- 
posures (1 arc hour = 1.3 hours in 
the “standard sun test”), fading in the 
arc light is different in quality from that 
in sunlight in many instances. Some 
samples fade entirely too much, others 
entirely too little, in the arc exposures, 
but the agreement between standard sun 
test and arc test is much better than 
between the former and the continuous 
exposure in a vertical position facing 
north. 

Miscellaneous observations on the 
peculiarities in a behavior of individual 
dyeings are recorded. A classification 
of the dyeings for fastness to light and 
a selection of standards of fastness will 
be given in another report.—Technical 
News Bulletin of Bureau of Standards. 





West Hoboken Mattress Co., Union 
City, N. J., has been formed with a 
capital of $100,000, to take over and 
expand company of same name, with 
local factory at 608 Third St. Isadore 
Abramowitz heads new organization. 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 7 





The crowning achievement of thirty years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Rayon by the great Glanzstoff concern is the 
above plant of THE AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 
at Elizabethton, Tenn. with an annual production of 6,500,000 
pounds in the first unit, now in full operation. The second unit 


is under construction. 


LION BRAND RAYONS 
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AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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SCHREINER CALENDERING .. . 


N THE accompanying article the five most important 
points concerning Schreiner calendering are discussed; 
viz., line count, line angle, temperature, pressure, and speed. 


Space is also devoted to the preliminary and after treatment 


processes, including singeing, finishing, pasting, dampen- 
ing, preparatory calendering, breaking, and final tentering. 


By Harold D. Chase* 


OR particular work, such as high- 
Fi eraat sateens, it is often advisable 

to singe goods before apolying 
finishing materials and tentering. The 
processing between the gray singe and 
finishing raises loose ends of fibers, 
which cause a fuzzy appearance. A 
small gas singer is good for the pur- 
pose. If goods are to stand in a box 
after singeing for any length of time, it 
must be seen that the cloth is not too 
warm. The singer may be so arranged 
as to give sufficient cooling, or the 
goods may be run through the singer 
a second time without the flame. Over- 
heating does not improve the cloth, and 
tire may result from neglect of this point. 


Finishing 


(he finishing materials used vary 
vith the goods and the finish desired. 
Usually, especially with printed goods 
vhich are stiff from printing paste, 
iteners predominate in the finishing 
mixture. Softeners, and other mate- 
ials used, should be chosen which 
neither contain substances detrimental 
to the metal calender bow! or the cloth, 
nor break down with heat to form 
njurious matter. Inorganic acids affect 
oth cloth and bowl. Organic acids 
tfect the bowl. It is well to avoid 
rystalline substances or substances in 

xture that may have a tendency to 

ystallize. The crushing of crvstalline 
itter does not help the engraving on 
hreiner bowls. 

he usual method of applying fin- 

ing materials is to run through a 

ngle and over a tentering frame, in 

‘operation. The frame is, of course. 

losed in the usual hot-room. As 

sequent processing has a tendency 
draw the goods out in length with 
responding loss in width, it is well 
rame the cloth a little wider, if pos- 

than the required finished width. 


Pasting 


ewn seams in cloth mar the com- 
tion bowl of a calender if allowed 
‘ass through with the pressure ap- 


n alumnus of Philadelphia Textile 
ol, class of 1922. Article is abstract of 
r presented at recent alumni reunion. 


plied. Modern Schreiner calenders are 
so made that the pressure may be re- 
leased and applied very quickly. How- 
ever, although an expert operator could 
skip seams with but little waste, it is 
the general practice to cut out all sewn 
seams after tentering, and paste the 
ends together. Even so, the calender 
operator needs to be on the alert in 
event of a sewn seam having been 
missed by a paster. 

The paste itself is usually made by 
cooking British gum or yellow dextrin 
to a good consistency. When dry, all 
loose paste is scraped off the cloth, the 
selvage corners are trimmed, and cuts 
are made of about two inches in length 
in the seam at one-third and two-thirds 
the way across the cloth. The cuts 
allow more stretch in the pasted seam, 
which is helpful in the prevention of 
“letouts,” and tears in case the goods 
have to be run over a short tenter frame 
after calendering. 


Dewing, Sprinkling, or Dampening 


In Schreiner work it is generally 
desirable to keep the goods as soft as 
possible. When goods are stiff from 
previously applied material, such as 
with printed cloth, it is well to omit 
sprinkling, or to cut it down to a smal! 
amount, in order to keep the goods soft. 

Sprinkled cloth is allowed to stand 
for a few hours or over night if well 
covered before calendering. This al 
lows the water to penetrate thoroughly 
and evenly. Too long standing is ver: 
likely to cause drving of the exposed 
nortions of the goods, and subsequent 
uneven finish. 

Soft goods should be well moistened 
and run at as high heat on the Schrei- 
ner calender as is practical for the best 
and most permanent finish. A papery 
feel is often caused by too high a heat. 
If goods are too wet, poor results will 
be obtained. If cloth comes off the 
Schreiner calender damp, the impression 
will not remain properly. 

Preparatory Calendering 

There are various combinations of 

treatments that may be used in prena- 


ration of goods for Schneiner finish. 
Naturally they vary with different 
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Successfully Conducting 
the Major 


and Minor 
Operations 


mills’, finishers’, and buyers’ prefer- 
ences. Often an experienced finisher 
may send out two samples of work for 
approval, and have the one he regards 
as the poorer accepted. It is well to 
bear in mind that methods may be 
juggled and that oponions varv. Fur- 
ther statements may be taken as ex- 
amples with other possibilities. 

Before sprinkling, goods may be 
passed through one of several types of 
regular calenders, frictioned, or chased, 
or chasing combined with one of the 
others. Chasing would follow the other 
form of calenderiug, us its -urpose is 
to give a thready appearance. Ordinary 
calendering would give various degrees 
of filling-in, flattening, and _ surface 
appearance. Heat may or may not be 
used on the regular, or the chasing 
calender, according to the effect desired. 

Pasting is not considered necessary 


when goods are frictioned only. These 
prevaratory measures may be _ taken 
before the seams are nasted in order 


to avoid having the pasted seams ull 
apart. Goods may be sprinkled both 
before frictioning and Schreinering if 
deemed better in desired results. 

The average heat for frictioning ‘s 
usually between two hundred and fifty 
and two hundred and seventy-five de- 


grees Fahrenheit. The heat may be 
varied according to the pressure to 
“ive the desired results. Calender 


operators have crude methods of their 
own in estimating degrees of heat 
(determining the anrroximate temper- 
atures by noting the effect upon touch- 
ing the roller with moistened finger 
or by spitting upon it). However, a 
number of allov bars of specific melting 
points, thermometers, and thermostats 
are the most dependable. 


Schreiner Calendering 


The Schreiner calender consists of a 
lower composition bowl and an upper 
bowl of engraved steel. Sizes vary, 
but in one type the upper bowl is about 
ten inches in diameter and the lower 
bowl about twenty inches in diameter. 
The upper bowl is cylindrical, with a 
bore of about three and one-half inches, 
and is heated in the same way as the 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Uncertainty in Silk, but Little Strength 


Statistics Suggest Condition of 
Over-production, Says Dr. Haney 


| NCERTAINTY is the 

predominant characteris- 

tic of the silk market. 
The new crop is undoubtedly 
the chief factor at present, but 
definite information concerning 
it appears to be lacking. No 
definite trend is indicated by 
the old crop statistical position. 
Current trade reports are de- 
cidedly mixed. To add to the 
confusion, weather conditions 
continue variable and on the 
unfavorable. 

The weather has been an unfavorable 
factor, and is partly responsible for the 
fact that the volume of spring business 
has left something to be desired. Stocks 
of goods may have been pretty well 
cleaned up, but only at the expense of 
prices. 

It is perhaps significant that early in 
June the Saiyu grade fell under 1,300 
yen for the first time since last 
September. 


whole 


Bull Points 


It seems that the most that can be 

said of a bullish character is covered 
under the following heads: 
_ (1) The old crop statistical position 
is fairly strong; stocks are moderate in 
comparison with machinery activity; 
high grade silk is relatively scarce. 

(2) The delivery figures in May may 
be considered moderately favorable. 

(3) Imports have been moderate in 
comparison with deliveries. 

_(4) A good demand for sports wear 
silks is reported and interest in spun silk 
lor the future is well maintained. 

(9) Spindle activity has increased 
somewhat. 

(6) Less under-selling in the spot 
market is reported and United States 
prices appear to be low in comparison 
with the Japanese market. 


Bear Points 
Tending toward weakness are the 


following points : 
1) Prospects favor a record Japa- 


SUMMARY—SILK 


1. Conditions affecting silk prices seem 
unusually uncertain, but some further weak- 
ness is indicated. At least, no reason for any 
sustained advance is apparent. 

2. Loom activity is high compared with the 
strength of demand, and the recent weakness 
of thrown silk prices tends to confirm the 
opinion that over-production exists. 


nese crop and talk of lower cocoon 
prices is heard. The market is reported 
more active at 65-68 kake. 

(2) The large volume of business at 
low prices in Japan indicates the exis- 
tence of large supplies of old crop silk. 

(3) Thus far this season, New York 
stocks have been reduced less than usual 
from the seasonal peak of last fall; 
stocks increased during May with a 
good sized quantity in transit. 

(4) Average daily deliveries in May 
fell below April. 

(5) The demand 
futures is dull. 

(6) Broad loom activity is high in 
comparison with wholesale sales of silks. 


for thrown silk 


Index Numbers 


(7) Manufacturers are said 
to be well covered for early fall 
requirements, and to be waiting 
tor lower prices. Sales of broad 
silks are thought to be low in 
comparison with the deliveries 
of raw silk. 

(8) Some accumulation of fall 
silks is reported. Low prices and 
profits continue and consider- 
able reductions were required 
to move accumulation of sum- 
mer lines. 

(9) Unfavorable weather conditions. 

(10) During the steady decline of 
raw silk prices during May, the volume 
of trading was relatively large. 

(11) Yen exchange low and _ fluc- 
tuating. 


Statistical Position Firm 


Imports of silk during May were 
rather heavy, though not abnormally so 
nor as large as a year ago. The quan- 
tity was comfortable in comparison with 
the estimated deliveries, but was not as 
much in excess as usual for the same 
month in recent years. 

Stocks at New York 


increased 
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Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in 


storage at end of month. 
Imports, Pounds. 


Average 1921=100 (Silk Association of America). 
Average 1921=100. Three months’ moving average (Dept. 


of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk Associa- 
tion figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent increase to 
preceding month. Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 
1921=100. Five months’ moving average (Silk Association of America). 





Th analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
fork University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


Industry from week to week. 








The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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lightly. At 39,898 bales, they have 
een exceeded in recent years only in 
\928. The stocks, however, are moder- 
te in comparison with deliveries, being 
nly 81% thereof, against 91% last 
ear. 

Deliveries were about as anticipated 
nd considerably above a year ago. The 
ecline in average daily deliveries from 
\pril is sufficient, however, to indicate 
ome curtailment. 

\side from this indication of current 
trend in manufacturing activity, the fig- 
ures show no important development and 
the domestic statistical position is quite 
normal. The situation is comfortable, but 
not weak. It is distinctly stronger than 
| year ago. 

Combined stocks at Yokohama and 
New York, at 59,900 bales are only 
slightly above a month ago. Yokohama 
stocks remain unchanged, although it is 
believed that in a majority of years a 
decline has occurred in May. This 
tends to confirm opinions that an easy 
supply situation exists in Japan. 

Our index of machinery activity for 
\pril was 108.4% of the 1922-1926 
average. This compares with an index 
of stocks at 111.2%. Both are adjusted. 
They show that both machinery activity 
and stocks are above average for the 
season, but that the visible supply is 
ample. Evidently there is no shortage, 
hut the situation is somewhat stronger 
than a year ago. 


Prices Decline Despite Statistics 


Cracks XX steadily declined in price 
during May and the average for the 
month was the lowest for the year. The 


movement of prices in 1929 has thus far 


heen much the same as a year ago, 
though the changes have not been so 
pronounced. The May average was 
$5.03 in comparison with $5.22 in April. 
Saiyu attracted some attention by break- 
ng through the 1,300 yen level early 
this month. 
Wholesale silk goods sales declined in 
\pril more than usual for the season, 
was also true last year, but the 
olume was a good deal larger than in 
1928. At the same time, spindle activ- 
increased, while it declined a year 
so. Spindle activity, moreover, is con- 
lerably lower in comparison with sales 
silks than last vear, which appears 
be a favorable condition. 
hese statistical indications, there- 
e, agree with those given above in 
licating that conditions are stronger 
n in 1928. They suggest that while 
ther seasonal declines are probable in 
e, they will not be as marked as in 
ic, 1928, and are more likely to be 
lowed by recovery. 


(,eneral Outlook Against Market 


\Ve must, however, allow for the 
cts of the general business situation. 
s probable that some business reces- 
n lies ahead. High money rates are 
cting unfavorably the general specu- 
ve situation. The stock market is in 
ghly uncertain position. If we add 
facts that the silk crop is apparently 
e, and that curtailment of silk manu- 
‘uring is probable, we must consider 





Spindles 


Employment 


& 
= 1925 1926 
Fig. 2. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY 


(heavy line). 


employed. 
in Fig. 2 


it doubtful that much recovery will oc- 
cur. This line of reasoning suggests a 
continued leaning toward weakness for 
a period as far ahead as can be seen. 
That is not very far, however, for the 
uncertainty is great. 


Over-Production Indicated 


As to silk textiles, we note the sus- 
tained high level of broad loom activity 
which probably means over-production. 
The April adjusted index, based on 
1922-1926 as 100, is 132, against 127 in 
March and 115 a year ago. The highest 
point last year was 133.8, so that recent 
activity has been at peak levels. It is 
very high in comparison with wholesale 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Manufacturers Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Outing, Pomham Club, 
Riverside, R. I., June 20, 1929. 

Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle, 
Eighth Annual Golf Tournament, 


Nippersink Lodge, Chicago, IIl., 
June 20, 1929, 
Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 


tion of North Carolina, 23rd An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C., June 21-22, 1929. 

Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Annual Outing, 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa., June 25, 1929. 

Committee D-13, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
City, N. J., June 25, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Knitted 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Kenil- 
worth Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 
5-6, 1929. 

National 
Engineers, 
Chattanooga, 
1929. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


A.S.T.M., 
Atlantic 


Guterwear 


Association of Power 
Annual Convention, 
Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
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Average 1923=100 (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 
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IN SILK MANUFACTURING—Deliveries 
Bales, 1921=100 (Silk Association). 
line; three-months’ moving average, solid line. 
spindles, per cent active to total (Silk Association). 


Monthly figures, dotted 
Broad looms, narrow looms, 
Employment, number 
All indexes 


sales. (As bearing on raw silk prices, 
it must constantly be remembered that 
the large use of rayon prevents the loom 
activity from meaning a proportionate 
demand for silk.) 

Spindle activity in April gives an in- 
dex of 86, against 81 in March and 80.3 
a year ago. Thrown silk markets, how- 
ever, have been weak, indicating that 
the demand is apparently not sufficient 
to justify even the relatively low spindle 
activity that exists. 

The June report of the Philadelphia 
Reserve Bank says: “Plants making silk 
fabrics and full-fashioned hosiery, how- 
ever, show some accumulation in inven- 
tories in contrast with a year ago.” 


Army Opens Cotton Drill Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, opened bids June 6 to 
furnish them with 49,614 vds., un- 


bleached cotton drill, the following con- 
cerns submitting bids: Batavia Mills, 
Inc., 14.39c per yd; Minot, Hooper & 
Co., Inc., 16.125¢; McCampbell & Co., 
17.34c; S. B. Marks & Co., 18.49c; 
Terminal Supply Co., 1.472c; Brookside 
Mills, 16.31¢; Mount Vernon Woodbury 
Mills, 15.24c; terms were net with the 
exception of the Terminal Supply Co., 
whose bid was on basis of 1% ten days. 





Huge Fireproof Canvas 
Building at Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CALir.—The Valencia 
Orange Show, which closed June 2, at 
Arnheim, was held in a building made 
principally of fireproof canvas material. 

The building, which is said to be the 
largest steel framed canvas covered 
structure in the world, utilizes 134,918 
sq.ft. of canvas. The canvas was both 
fireproofed and waterproofed. 





Dominion Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Ltd., Drummondville, Que., has been 
granted supplementary letters patent, 
ratifying a by-law doubling the shares 
of stock and setting the amount of capi- 
tal of the company at $750,000. The 
company recently received a_ charter 
from the Quebec Government. 
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To the 
COTTON BLEACHER! 


“What is the true status of Peroxide Bleaching?” 


It will do all 

any other bleach will do, 
And at the same cost. 
But— 


It will do much more! 


No other bleach 
Will give you as permanently fast a white; 





No other bleach 
Affects tensile strength as little 
And preserves weight as much; 


No other bleach will equal 
The Peroxide softness and elasticity. 


The Peroxides commonly used are: 
Albone 25 Vol. 
Albone “C” 100 Vol. electrolytic 
Solozone 130 Vol. powder 


We will demonstrate its practicability before a cent is spent. 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ALBONE (25 Vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE 
(130 Vol.) 
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A. Farwell Bemis, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Boston, will represent the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce at the 
neeting of the International Chamber 
1 Commerce in Amsterdam, Holland, 


July 8-13. 


Col. Leroy Springs, president of the 
Springstein Mills and Eureka Cotton 
Mills, of Chester, S. C., was awarded 
in honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
by the Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina, at Clinton, S. C. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., is to receive the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
at the annual commencement exercises 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute on June 14. Dr. Gage is a 
trustee and treasurer of the Institute. 


W. S. Lee, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Duke Power Co. and 
numerous other related power com- 
panies, including the Duke-Price Power 
Co. and the Quebec Development Co., 
of Canada, and pioneer of high-tension 
hydro-electric power development and 
transmission in the two Carolinas, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
science from Davidson College, at Dav- 
idson, N. C., at the commencement ex- 
ercises recently. 


Hamilton Thomas of Thomas & Ross, 
Ltd., manufacturers of knitted outer- 
wear, Sydney, Australia, has been visit- 
ing the New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago markets. He is sailing for 
home from Vancouver on the steamer 
“Niagara” on June 26. 


Recipients of Diplomas from New Bedford Textile School Day Classes. 


A. J. Cumnock, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Appleton Mills, 
which control plants in both the South 


and in New England, is visiting the 
Anderson (S. C.) Appleton Mill. He 
reports things in_ satisfactory shape 


there, and expressed the hope that the 
South will soon have all the textile labor 
troubles settled. 


Edwin L. Bartlett, 
treasurer of Edwin 
Oxford, Mass., has 
European trip. 


and 
North 


from a 


president 
Bartlett Co., 
returned 


W. R. Holt of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has returned to his 
office in Havre where he acts in the 
demonstration of official cotton stand- 
ards. Mr. Holt has been in the United 
States since the Universal Cotton Stand- 
ards Conference in March. 


E. M. Cross, formerly manufacturing 
secretary of the American Woolen Co., 
has been appointed assistant general 
manufacturing agent. He will have 
charge of cost accounting, cost engi- 
neering and the pricing of fabrics. Mr. 
Cross has been connected with the com- 
pany since its inception and brings to 
his new position many years of prac- 
tical experience. His appointment is in 
line with the policy of the company, to 
combine and co-ordinate more closely, 
the various related departments. 


George M. Wright and F. E. Vantine, 
of Great Falls, S. C.; Alexander Long, 
of Rock Hill, S. C.; Emslie Nicholson, 
of Union, S. C.; B. E. Geer and James 
P. Gossett, of Greenville, S. C., and H. 
A. Ligon, of Spartanburg, S. C., all well 
known textile executives of South Caro- 


lina, have been elected to the Duke me- 
morial board, which is a volunteer move- 
ment to establish a permanent memorial 
by way of appreciation of the lives of 
the late Washington Duke, and sons, 
James B. Duke and Benjamin N. Duke. 


Charles H. Meyers has retired as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Fabyan 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., 
after 37 years of service. 


Harold W. Hack of the Joanna Cot- 
ton Mills, Goldville, S. C., has given a 
new school building to District No. 6, 
Goldville, S. C. The school will cost 
approximately $40,000 and Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., have the con- 
tract. 


Royal Bailey Farnum, for eight years 
state director of art education and prin- 
cipal of the Massachusetts School of 
Art in Boston, has been chosen to fill 
the newly created office of educational 
director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, R. I. 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass. Approximately 250 employes of 
this company, having service records of 
25 years and upward, attended a testi- 
monial banquet given them by the com- 
pany June 4. William E. Pearsall, su- 
perintendent, spoke for the company, 
voicing appreciation for the faithful 
service given by these veterans. Charles 
S. Morrison, foreman of the jacquard 
cutting department, heads the roll with 
a record of 62 years in service. 


James F. Dewey, vice-president and 
superintendent of the A. G. Dewey Co., 
Quechee, Vt., has retired as president 





(Upper line, left to right)—General Cotton Manufacturing Course: J. H. Adams, M. P. Drozek, E. S. 
Farrow, F. Pakula, A. Peitavino, C. S. Pierce, D. F. Sullivan, Jr., Chao-Ming Yu. (Lower line left to right)— 
Chemistry Dyeing and Finishing Course: J. M. Ladino, Jas. Pilkington, G. A. Rawcliffe, O. P. Turner, A. J. 
!'wardowski. Designing Course: C. Brookes, S. Lassow. Latch Needle Underwear Knitting Course: G. F. 


Veagher. 
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Jhe"READIN 





de’ 
rele rare 


“Please Ship this order 


With all the high-speed transportation facili- 
ties available in this country, quick delivery is 
entirely up to the shipper. If he has an 
advantageous location, an efficient organi- 
zation, and the right attitude towards customers, 
there is no excuse for delay. 


Textile Machine Works knows the expense 
of idle machinery, and has organized its 
Parts Department to function smoothly 


and guickly. Train schedules, motor-freight 
routes, the airways, are known and used 
to best advantage by our Shipping Depart- 
ment. Every order for stock parts is con- 
sidered a rush order and goes out the same 
day it comes in—arriving as requested— 
ce * + 
As soon as posstble. 


Just one more good reason for standard- 
izing on Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 








—— See A 





AS SOON AS POSSIBLE” 





iso 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TAL 


—— 


99 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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of the Associated Industries of Vermont 
iter ten years of service, though he 
ontinues as a vice-president. 


Edwin A. Carter, president of the 
Hodges Carpet Co., Inc., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., and Mrs. Carter, have 


given $50,000 toward the new Springfield 
(Mass.) Hospital. 


Luther Hodges, of the Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., has 
been appointed by Governor Gardner, a 
member of the state board of vocational 
education. 


Moses Spencer, manager of the Spen- 
cer Worsted Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Mrs. Spencer will visit Europe on a 
three months trip. Mr. Spencer will 
inspect worsted mills and manufacturing 
plants in England, France and Germany. 


Walter Humphreys, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, has been elected a life 
member of the Corporation of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., and acted as marshal 
of the corporation at the graduating ex- 
ercises last week. 


W. C. Tallent is now superintendent 
of the Moultrie, Ga. Cotton Mills, suc- 
ceeding the late W. H. M. Woods. 


Harold J. Walter, general superintend- 
ent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Inc., and family, are passing a two 
weeks vacation in Pueblo, Col. 


M. M. Wilkie, formerly superintendent 
of the Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
has accepted a similar position in Bidde- 
ford, Me. 


Cyrus Woodman, formerly superin- 
tendent at the Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. 
Co., has left the textile field and is now 
with Smith-Scott & Hobson, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


_ Thomas Campbell, of Anderson, S. C., 
formerly textile instructor in the city 
schools, of Chester, S. C., is now as- 
sistant to the secretary of the Baldwin 
plant, of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Chester. 


Leon H. Ryan, general manager of 
the Delaware Rayon Co.; Arthur 
Brown, chief chemist; Joseph L. Barnes, 
ssistant superintendent, and Judson 
Northup, superintendent of the spinning 
lepartment, are spending a week at 
New Bedford, Mass., where they are 
tarting the New Bedford Rayon Co. 


_ Sydney R. Mason, secretary of the 
Vhitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
lass, Mrs. Mason, Miss _ Priscilla 
fason and Miss Sophie Whitin, sailed 
om New York on June 6 on the S.S. 
De Grasse” for a two months European 


rin 


Dr. E. E. Robinson, of Concord has 
en appointed company physician for 
annon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., a 
ace created by the directors which 
ent into effect June 1. 


William M. Mitchell, former superin- 
ndent of the Worcester (Mass.) 


Voolen Mill Co. has accepted a position 
agent with 


the Homestead Woolen 








Albert Allwood of Cleckheaton, England, 


who was awarded 


the medal of the 


National Association of Cotton Manu- 


facturers for the best record in the four- 
year textile manufacturing course at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. The commencement exercises were 
reported in these columns last week. 


Mills, West Swanzey, N. H., having 
charge of the four mills operated by the 
same interests including one in Proctors- 
ville, Vt., which has just started up. 


Charles W. Cornock, has accepted the 
position as superintendent of the Wotto- 
quottoc Worsted Co., Hudson, Mass. 
Mr. Cornock comes from Southbridge, 
Mass. 


J. P. Jenness has been appointed agent 
of the Sawyer Mills of the American 
Woolen Co. in Dover, N. H., succeeding 
A. B. Paton, resigned. 


Arthur R. Champlin has accepted the 
position of office manager of the Litch- 
field Shuttle Co., Southbridge, Mass. 


J. M. Barry is now manager of the 
Whitney Mills store, Spartanburg, S. C. 
He succeeds S. W. Bissell. 


W. J. Cummings has accepted the 
position as designer for the Hardwick 
Woolen Mills, Cleveland, Tenn. Mr. 
Cummings was formerly employed for 
the Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt. 


Clifton B. Osborne has accepted the 
position as assistant designer for the 
Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Mr. Osborne comes from _ Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 


W. A. Hadway has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 
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*Walter H. Paige, new agent of the 
York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., recently 
elected to succeed the late Earl L. 
Richards has closed his affairs at East 
Boston where he was general manager 
of the Maverick Mills and taken up his 
new duties at Saco. 


_ J. N. Badger is now assistant super- 
intendent of the New England Southern 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C. 


J. M. Freeman has become night su- 
perintendent of the Saratoga-Victory 
Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 


_ J. S. Baucom is now general overseer 
for night and day carding at the Gray 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


Torrence Johnson, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Ridge Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
has resigned. 


L. E. Johnson is now overseer of night 
spinning at the Ridge Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Walter Tobin, overseer of dyeing for 
the Madison (Maine) Woolen Co. has 
resigned his position with that company 
to accept a similar position with the 
Atlantic Mills, Stottville, N. Y. 


Wm. Tobin has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Madison 
(Maine) Woolen Co. Mr. Tobin comes 
from Webster, Mass. 


Maurice Pendergast. who has been 
second hand in the weave room for the 
National & Providence Mills (American 
Woolen Co.), Providence, R. I., for the 
last 28 years has resigned his position 
with that company. He is succeeded by 
John Reagan who was promoted to that 
position. 


Ernest A. Morrow, overseer of card- 
ing for the Park Mills, Inc., Sabattus, 
Me., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


J. J. Caldwell has resigned as overseer 
of the cloth room at the Issaqueena 
Mills and accepted similar work with the 


Pelzer (S. C.) Mills. He is succeeded 
by Thurston Kinsler, who has been 
with the Issaqueena mills for several 
years. 


E. H. Buckner is now overseer of 
carding at the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


W. H. Bowen is overseer of day card- 
ing in the print cloth department of the 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


J. E. Gunter has been made overseer 
of carding at the Anderson (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


P. F. Parkman, overseer of weaving at 
the Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
has resigned. 


L. L. Bost is now day overseer of 
spinning at the Ridge Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


W. R. Scott has accepted the position 
as overseer of spinning on the night 
shift for the Wilton (Me.) Woolen Co. 


R. B. Hunt is now head of the card- 
ing and spinning department of the 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 
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FACTS 


in Hosiery Drying 


AAA 


If you manufacture 
Fine Silk Hosiery you will find 


Paramount Equ ipment 


almost indispensable for securing for Conditioning 
superior and quality finishing 
—~Silk— 
The many exclusive features : ‘ 
and refinements that produce ! Oil S-7 7-B 


Pe rfect Boarding 
will be found only in 


AAA 


Mn 
Paramount Forms 


AAA 
If you do not use 


Paramount Equipment 
we will demonstrate 


without obligation on your part Throwing 


this method of ° 
: Throwstoil 


| for Weaving and 


Improved Finishing 
that is used by more mills 


than the combined total 
of mills using all other methods 


AAA 


Paramount Forms for 
Perfection in Finishing 


AAA 


PARAMOUNT 


Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





JACQUES WoLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND LMPORTBRS 








PASSAIC, N.J. 
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Wool-Spraying Equipment 





Even Oiling with Emulsion in 
Regulated Spray 


An outfit designed to spray emulsions 
on wool before picking has been brought 
out by Herbert Hinckley, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. It is claimed to mix the 
emulsion more intimately with the wool 
than has formerly been done and to do 
the spraying quicker. Incidentally it 
makes it possible to mix the emulsion in 
a more stable form than heretofore, 
and to control and measure the amount 
used. 

The following units comprise one out- 
fit: (1) a well-designed air compressor 
fitted with suction filter, pop-valve, air 
gauge, and receiver, the main bearings 
of which are Timken roller bearings; 
(2) oil pump delivering quantity of oil 
desired; (3) motor, equipped with start- 
ing switch; and (4) metering tank into 
which oil is pumped from the main 
mixing tank to be repumped on to the 
wool, enabling one to put any deter- 
mined amount on to each batch of wool. 

All the above units are mounted on a 
sturdy cast-iron base, and the whole 





Fig. 1. 
ing which Mixes the Emulsion and 
Controls Amount Used 


W ool Spraying Machine for Batch- 


equipment is painted a pleasing green. 
The following three units are not 
mounted on the base but are shipped as 
part of the equipment: 30 ft. of air 
hose with couplings fitting the machine 
and sprayhead on either end; 30 ft. of 
special oil hose with couplings to fit the 
machine and sprayhead on either end 
(both hoses are taped at convenient 
short lengths so that they may be 
handled as one unit) ; special spray head 
fitted with valves to control the air and 
oil and fitted to connect to the hose. 
lo install equipment it is necessary 
mly to connect it to any electric line. 


' New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 








The outfit is adaptable to a wide 
range of application. Small batches 
may be laid down and as little as one 
gallon of emulsion applied to each 
batch. For larger batches laid down, as 
much as 200 gal. to each batch may be 
used. At all times the exact amount of 
oil or oil emulsion is shown by a meter- 
ing gauge. 

The machine is used first to make up 
the emulsions of oil and water. These 
emulsions can be made cold by simply 
using a pump. If desired to make them 
warm, hot air from the compressor may 
be utilized for heat and forced into the 
emulsions through the air holes. When 
the emulsions are supplied, they are 





Fig. 2. 


Applying the Emulsion 


furnished through the metering gauge 
to the spray head. This spray head is 
adjustable so that the emulsions can be 
put on in a very fine spray, where deep 
penetration is required, or in coarse 
drops, where surface lubrication is 
preferred. 

This piece of apparatus has the added 
advantage that it will handle the new 
type of heavy oil emulsions which are 
now being used so_ successfully in 
woolen mills. Economy of lubricant 
and better carding and spinning result 
from the use of this outfit, because of 
better distribution of lubricant upon the 
fiber. 


Delicate Scales 





For Weighing Dyestuffs and Testing 
Roving, Yarn, Etc. 


A new line of scales for precise 
weighing in analytical selective proc- 
esses, laboratory research, commercial 
testing of textile-machine products, 
color determination in dye formulas, 
etc., has been developed by the Exact 
Weight Scale Co., Columbus, O. The 
scales have 50-milligram visible sensi- 
tivity. They weigh accurately in out- 
of-level positions, and hence require no 
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Scales for Precise Weighing 


adjustment after being moved. They 
are designed in both. metric and avoir- 
dupois specifications to suit require- 
ments. 

In 100-gram capacity the new scales 
are capable, as already mentioned, of 
50-milligram visible sensitivity. The 
beam capacity in this case is 24 grams, 
graduated by 50 milligrams, and loose 
weights provide the maximum capacity. 
Avoirdupois capacity is 4 oz. The beam 
capacity in this case is 1/10 oz. grad- 
uated by 1/500 oz., and loose weights 
provide the maximum capacity. In 
grains the capacity is 1,500. 

There is a sliding friction poise. The 
general structure is all aluminum 
polished, with nickel trimmings. The 
weight platter is 2 in. in diameter; and 
the merchandise platter, 3 in. The 
platters are at an elevation of 54 in. 
The bearings are agate. Overall dimen- 
sions are as follows: height, 15} in.; 
length, 13 in.; and width, 5% in. 


Steady Cone-Belt Guide 





Bearing Keeps Roving-Frame Rack 
and Guides in Position 


Saco- Lowell Shops, Boston, an- 
nounces an improvement in the cone- 
belt guide on roving frames. In order 
to make a steady bearing for this guide 
and keep it in position throughout the 
entire traverse of the cone belt, one of 
the shipper rods has been extended 
through the lower guide, turned at 
right angles, and machined to fit under 
the guide rod. 

The cone belt guides are fastened to 
the end of the rack which moves out and 
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Bitco 


ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


100 VOLUME 


FOREMOST IN UNIFORMITY 
FOREMOST IN STABILITY 


Put BECCO to any test and be convinced. 


Ask us to demonstrate BECCO bleaching at your mill, without 
obligation, or, if you prefer, send us samples for laboratory process- 


ing with BECCO. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INC. 


STATION B 


BLEACH BETTER 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WITH BECCO 





nly 2% to 5% of VICTROLYN 
to the quantity of starch used— 


or heavy sizing. You find it gives your warps a new 
Weaving” smoothness, an increased suppleness . . . that it makes 
them run easier. Still more important, you discover it 
materially reduces the yarn breakage. . . . And that 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE means speedier, cleaner work. 
——CATALOG— 
For Victrolyn is more efficient in its lubricating than 
tallow. Test after test has proved that. It penetrates 
Bosson & LANE deeper - + + mixes more readily with the size ; 
. displaces everything but the starch and the water. 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. And its “coverage” makes it economical to use day 
Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil after day. Try Victrolyn in yo oe slasher. 
Soluble Oils Monoline Oil ... Let us send you a 10-gallon can for trial. Write. 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 


Bleachers’ Bluings f °® £ ( 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds eae ; en: 
for All Textiles we eee 


(REG US PAT OFF) 





VICTROLYN goes a long way in the size bath. Mix only 
the 214 to 5% to amount of starch used, according to light 
iI 
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trrow Indicates Extension of Shipper Rod, 
which Makes a Steady Bearing 


advances the cone belt along the cones. 
\s the belt advances, the end of the 
rack moves away from a fixed bearing, 
which allows the guides to sway back 
and forth to a certain extent and in 
some instances causes wear on the side 
of the cone belt. The new steady bear- 
ing overcome these difficulties by keep- 
ing the rack and guides in position 
throughout the traverse of the cone 
helt. 


**Non-Glare” Instruments 


Special Glass in New Line of 
Switchboard Instruments 


The use of a special glass which pre- 
vents glare is one of the features of 
new instruments for switchboards in- 
troduced by the General Electric Co. 
The special glass, in combination with 
inti-parallax scale and pointer, facili- 
tates reading, regardless of the angle 
irom which the instrument is viewed. 

The new line of instruments is uni- 


AC. AMPERES 
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Switchboard Ammeter 





NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 


form in size and appearance for both 
alternating-current (type AD) and di- 
rect-current (type DD) ammeters, volt- 
meters, wattmeters, reactive volt-ampere 
meters, power-factor meters, and 
frequency meters. The instruments are 
6 in. high, 54 in. wide, and 34 in. deep, 
making it possible to mount four instru- 


ments across a 24-in. switchboard 
panel. 
Voltmeters, wattmeters, power-factor 


meters, and reactive volt-ampere meters 
have the resistors enclosed in the in- 
strument cases, thus further conserving 
panel space. An exception to this is 
the wattmeter for voltages in excess of 
140, which are supplied with external 
resistors. Both alternating-current and 
direct-current instruments have electro- 
magnetic damping. 







Across-the-Line Starter 


Controlled by the New Safety Push 
Button 


An improved starter which starts a 
motor directly across the line has been 
recently placed on the market by the 





{cross-the-Line Safety Starter 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland O. The 
starter is controlled by the new Lincoln 
safety push button which is standard 
equipment with the across-the-line safety 
starter. Ease of installation, extreme 
accessibility to all operating parts, and 
rugged construction are some of the 
advantages. 

Installation of the starter is ex- 
tremely simple; only four screws are 
required to hold the starter in place. 
Releasing two other screws permits the 
contactor panel to swing out, thus mak- 
ing lead contacts easily accessible. A 
cover of the drop-hinge type encloses 
the entire mechanism and permits in- 
stallation of starters closely grouped. 
Two-inch clearance between starter 
boxes is ample for easy accessibility. 

Long life is assured to contact points 
by the wiping action, which prevents 
pitting, and by the cadmium-plated steel 
shields, which provide an instantaneous 
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thermal and magnetic quench for the 
arcs. Arc chimneys are of heavy pressed 
magnesite, and would shield against a 
current higher than any to which the 
starter will ever be subjected. The relay 
armature has a cushion action, which 
reduces wear and insures long life. 
Likewise it is provided with replace- 
able bronze bearings and is actuated by 
a coiled spring. 

The Lincoln safety push button pro- 
vides an additional safety factor to the 
Lincoln across-the-line safety starter in 
that the red stop button encircles and 
protects the green start button, so that 
it is impossible to close the starting 
circuit unintentionally. The safety push 
button can be mounted on the side of 
the starter box or arranged for remote 
control. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BosBIN arranged 


with steps, Conical. 
1,713,990. 


M. Wieland, Auerbach, Ger- 
many. 


Brarp, Ribbon-edged. 1,714,309. J. Havel, 
New York. Assigned to Jos. Brandt & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

CONTROLLING the nippers in Heilmann and 
like combers. 1,713,959. C. Gegauff, 
Mulhouse, France. Assigned to Societe 
Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques, 
Mulhouse, France. 

Dryinc and carbonizing textile fabrics. 


1,714,062. J. H. Walsh, Pelham, New 
York. Assigned to Johns-Manville, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. 

DyrEsTUFFS and making the same, Green 
vat. 1,713,680. W. Trautner and R. 
Berliner, Elberfeld, Germany. Assigned 
to Grasselli Dyestuffs Corp., New York, 
NY. 

Freers, Manufacturing hollow rayon. 
1,713,679. W.O. Snelling, Allentown, Pa. 

FLAME singeing machine. 1,714,410. E. 
Turner, Manchester, England. 

FRAMES, Preventing doubles in ring-spin- 


ning, doubling, and like. 1,713,938. W. 
Whiteley, Elland, England. 
KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,713,736. 


P. A. Bentley, Leicester, England. 

KNITTING machines, Attachment for flat. 
1,713,628. R. E. Schletter, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Assigned to Schletter & Zander, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING machines, Striping attachment 
for. 1,714,400. A. E. Page, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Assigned to Scott & Williams, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Loom. 1,714,112. E. W. Stone, Long- 
meadow, Mass. Assigned to Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville,, 
Conn. 

Loom reed, Resilient. 1,713,623. T. K. 


Rea, Charlotte, N. C. 

Nrprers in Heilmann and like 
Controlling the. 1,714,017. C. Gegauff, 
Mulhouse, France. Assigned to Societe 
Alsacienne de Constructions, Mecaniques, 
Mulhouse, France. 

Pirie fabric. 1,714,104. 
Thompsonville, Conn. 
low-Hartford Carpet 
ville, Conn. 

S1ix threads, Liquidation of natural. 1,714,- 
039. T. Muto and S. Hida, Kobe, Japan. 
Assigned to Kanega-Fuchi  Boseki 
Kabushiki Kwaisha, Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 

Stock1nG board. 1,714,356. J. L. Fagan, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Proctor & 

Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


combers, 


W. Persall, 
Assigned to Bige- 
Co., Thompson- 
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oo high quality and unvarying uniformity of Diamond Alkalies 
will always keep pace with the modern demands of industry, 
regardless of how increasingly large the demand. 


A large modern plant, plus a practically inexhaustible supply of 
the best raw materials, plus a nation-wide system of distribution 
assures every Diamond Alkali user a dependable source of supply 
and prompt service all the time—anywhere. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO 
: = PITTSBURGH,PA: 


— Wor “ 1,0. 
>= KS -ALKA 
— 








! ‘“Impossibilities Recede as Experience Advances” 
—SIR ARTHUR HELPS 


| - and again we have been called upon to over- 
come conditions termed IMPOSSIBLE. Our long 
experience has enabled us to mount these barriers 
successfully. The next time you are faced with a 
problem let us help you. 


THE 
HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


SILK WEIGHTING, DYEING, FINISHING—SKEIN AND PIECE 
VAT, SUNFAST AND REGULAR COLORS ON RAYON— 
RESIST DYEING FOR PICOT EDGES, STRIPES and NOVELTIES 


Ninth & Buttonwood Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Fabric Folds in Carbonizing 
Technical Editor : 

In running worsted and woolen cloths 
through carbonizing dryers, certain fabrics 
lap over on themselves more or less, caus- 
ing folds. These folds cause an uneven 
drying and carbonizing action which 
results in a blotchy and streaked effect on 
the cloth. Some qualities of fabrics do 
not lap over. What causes this and how 
can it be avoided? (6841) 

It is quite natural for woolen or 
worsted goods which have been through 
a number of processes in the wet state 
to be lapped over or wrinkled along the 
edges. One of the cloth guiders might 
correct the trouble. We sent the in- 
quiry to two practical finishers, and their 
replies are given below. 

The first reply is as follows: The in- 
quirer does not state what kind of car- 
bonizing machine he has. Perhaps it is 
a home-made one. If this is the case he 
had better put spreaders on his rolls, or 
have enough tension to keep his cloth 
straight and feed it in straight, making 
sure that all the rolls and the folder in 
the back travel at the same speed. The 
usual carbonizing machine works as 
follows: 

The cloth is fed open into the acid 
tanks. It goes through spreaders up and 
down and comes through the squeezer 
rolls out of this tank. Then it goes into 
the dryer open width. It travels over 
rolls and is kept straight all the way 
through by even tension. The dryer has 
to be kept hot enough to bake the vege- 
table fibers. At the end of the carbon- 
izing machine a folder spreads the cloth 
on a truck. If the cloth is always at 
the right tension from the acid tank 
until it reaches the truck at the back, 
there cannot be any overlapping. Per- 
haps the feed is faster than the take- 
off, and the cloth sort of backs up in the 
dryer. It is really hard to visualize the 
problem, not knowing the machine or 
the method used. But I am pretty cer- 
tain that even tension will eliminate the 
trouble. 

Another cause may be that the rolls 
in the dryer over which the cloth travels 
are out of line. Some of them may be 
a little higher on one side which causes 
the cloth to grip the surface of the rolls 
more, or run off to one side, which 
might cause folds. This could easily 
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be ascertained by watching the cloth go 
through the dryer. If there are no win- 
dows on the dryer, the inquirer could 
run a few pieces through cold. 

The second reply is as follows: We 
presume you are running the fabrics 
through a drying machine with rolls as 
a guide. There is nothing unusual about 
the lighter-weight goods giving trouble, 
and I would suggest that you try a little 
more tension on the cloth. Also run it 
through as fast as possible, being sure 
that the fabric is thoroughly carbonized. 
The overlaps or folds are caused by the 
cloth being allowed to run too loose, and 
when about dry allowing an excess to 
gather between the rolls; hence the 
overlap. The first few rolls on your 
dryer could be put under more tension 
by tacking a piece of leather on the end 
of the rolls and hanging a weight on 
them. The amount of weight to be used 
can soon be determined in the results as 
the cloth leaves the drying machine. 

In addition, the following reply has 
been received from E. L. Smith, vice- 
president of The Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Co., who is located at the 
Boston office of the concern: Several 
things might cause the lapping over of 
the cloth in the carbonizing dryers 
which the mill refers to. We would 
suggest, however, that it may be due 
to the following: Carrying rolls out of 
alignment; a blast of air on the edges 
of the cloth between the vertical centers 
of the rolls; or cloth with selvages more 
tightly woven than the body of the fab- 
ric. We would suggest that the mill 
check up and see whether the carrying 
rolls are all in alignment and of the 
same diameter. 

If the air-circulating system is such 
that there is a heavy blast of air on the 
edges of the cloth between the vertical 
centers of the rolls, make some arrange- 
ments so that these edges are protected 
from the direct air blast. If it is pos- 
sible, arrange the fans in such a way 
that the ciculation is straight up or 
straight down through the runs of cloth. 

If the trouble is caused by tight sel- 
vages, it will be found rather difficult to 
overcome, but this may be accomplished 
by using a series of suitable spreader 
bars at different points in the machine. 

We hope this information will be of 
some service, and if the inquirer hap- 


~) 


pens to be in New England, the writer 
will be pleased to call and take up these 
several points with him. 


x * * 
Tale in Wool Goods Finishing 


Technical Editor: 

Why is talc used in fulling? How does 
it aid? Is not tale difficultly soluble in cold 
water? We would appreciate it if you 
would make these points more clear. We 
note they are mentioned in the answer to 
question No. 6784 in the May 11 issue of 
TEXTILE Worvp. 6840 


Tale is used where poor colors are 
present in the filling. When a cotton 
warp is used the surplus color will 
usually tint the warp. If a white yarn 
is used, say as a twist with a color, the 
process of fulling often blurs the white, 
no matter how much care is taken. Talc 
will absorb the surplus color if the proc- 
ess is carried out, as described in the 
answer to question No. 6784. Talc is 
used previous to fulling, and proves of 
value with the most troublesome color. 
Tale is very easy to handle in either 
warm or cold water. It is better to run 
the bath cold; in fact the whole opera- 
tion can be done cold. Talc is not dif- 
ficult to dissolve in cold water. 

* * *” 


Wool Qualities 


Technical Editor : 

I note your comparisons in TEXTILE 
Wortp of May 18, 1929, page 81, under 
“Nomenclature of Wools.” Your state- 
ment that 4-blood Fleece, 4-blood Terri- 
tory, U. S. A. count, equal 50/56s and 
South American 3s, is an example of inac- 
curacy, and we wonder where you get the 
information. Certainly not from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
whose official standards, issued Aug. 3, 1926, 
were approved by the various trade associa- 
tions in this country and England, and then 
approved in principle at the International 
Wool Conference held in Paris last No- 
vember. (6847) 


Our wool correspondent, who handled 
the subject referred to, replies to the 
above letter as follows: Since the mat- 
ter referred to was published, I have 
been able to obtain samples of South 
American tops and compared them with 
actual samples of grease wools marked 
with count number and South American 
number. As a result I find that the 
criticism is correct, for the samples 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
e best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
ould give the fullest information and data possible. 
f damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
uswers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
y legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


ist be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
The identity of 


blication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


disclosed. 

Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 


Mass. 


those seeking information on 
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technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquiries will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
to the Technical Editor, TEXTILE WorRLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Treated Cones 


for Silk Hosiery Mills 


Cones treated with the Ottex Process (not a lacquer 
or shellac) save money, increase production, reduce 
waste and eliminate premature wear. 

Silk Hosiery Mills profit by using Ottex treated cones. 
The simple fact, alone that moisture, steam, alkalies 
and acids do not affect them is significant. 

Ottex treated cones last longer. 

Do not crack—no reaming. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Vanufacturers and Dealers in General Mill Supplies 


41-45 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 


Insure Your 
Rayon Processing! 


Sperry Viscose Filter Presses are designed and 
built specially for processing rayon . . ... they 
are not old stock revamped. 


[his is your insurance for thorough—even- 
taultless processing. 


Hundreds of these presses are installed in 
representative mills. 
Inlets and castings of velvet smoothness. 


Wi ite us. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, III. 
New York: H. E. Jacoby, 95 Liberty Street 
Pacific Coast: B. M. Philhashy, San Francisco, Cal. 


SPERRY ‘ritrek PRESSES 
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surgical dressing sQ¥ fine 









flags over- 


and jumpersAA.. 
etc. etc. etc, 


Diastafor is used to make them all. 


For 20 years Diastafor has been growing in the confidence of 
the textile industry as an agent for stripping warp, in prepara- 
tion for dyeing or bleaching and finishing pastes, that is highly 
efficient, strong and penetrating, and that imparts to the fibre 
a fine softness of feel and finish. 


Diastafor is stored in warehouses at all important textile cen- 
ters, and is sold direct from manufacturer to consumer in 50- 
pound cans or 50-gallon barrels. This assures an ever ready 
supply and fast delivery. 


DIASTAFOR 


The FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street, New York City 


ON 
5s CORPORATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


— 


examined did not agree with the grades 

redited to them in the table. When I 
submitted the tables I mentioned the 
facts that one was used by a prominent 
educator and the other was issued by 
C, F. Mallet in “Weekly Wool Chart,” 
| Cheapside, Bradford, England. I 
ictually had two other tables which 
agree with my recent examination of 
the samples of grease wool and tops 
irom South American wools. 


SAMPLES EXAMINED 
lop Count Grease Wool Count 
38 46s 3s 46s-50s 
43 44s 4s 448-463 
58 40s 5s 36s-40s 
638 36s 6s 32s-36s 


Suggested corrections for the table 
criticised are as follows: 


U.S.A. South 

Fleece or Amer- London Worsted Woolen 

Domestic ican Counts Counts Run 
High } Blood. .. 46s-50s 28s-36s 24-34 
} Blood...... 38 46s 24s-32s 2 -2} 
Low } Blood.. 4s 40s-44s 16s-24s 1 -2 
BION: cis ons 5s 36s-40s 12s-20s 1-13 
Linooln...... 6s 32s-36s 12s-16s 3-1 


Let me call our critic’s attention to 
the fact that the tables were used in ex- 
planation of the statement that at 
present authorities differed in the grad- 
ing or comparison of grades, for one 
table actually contradicted the other. I 
also mentioned that eventually the “old 
systems of top nomenclature will gradu- 
ally fall into disuse.” 

Of course the possible counts or run 
will always be debatable because of the 
art involved in the production of yarns. 

* * * 


Anthrolic Acid 


lechnical Editor : 

Referring to Question and Answer 
No. 6808, in the May 25 issue, I would 
advise that “Anthrolic Acid” is the 
trade name of a material sold by the 
\rkansas Co., Inc., 233 Broadway, New 
York. Information as to its uses could 
he obtained from this company. 

ARTHUR K. JOHNSON. 


Defects in Silk Yarns 
Silk Testing 


Technical Editor: 

On the Questions and Answers page 
ot TrextTrLt—E Wortp, April 20 issue, 
under the heading “Defects in Silk 

arns,” (No. 6786), your correspondent 
touches upon a number of features in- 

resting for various reasons; chief 
mong which is the fact that we are 
ice more reminded of the confusing 
nceptions existing in raw-silk testing. 

Referring to paragraph eight of this 
article, it is readily seen that your in- 
lormant is questioning the effectiveness 

' present-day testing methods. That 

itself is not surprising in view of the 
tact that even the U. S. Testing Co., 

the official testing institution of the 

k Association of America, in its last 
innual report is calling attention to the 

‘t that the officially accepted method 

evenness testing—i.e., seriplane 


standards—is lacking accuracy, not in 
principle but in method. 

It is most interesting to note that 
while the U. S. Testing Co. hold mis- 
applied methods at least partially re- 
sponsible for inaccuracy in _ results, 
which is unquestionably true, your 
writer to the contrary seems to per- 
ceive the cause of inaccuracy in the 
principle and not the method of the 
test, for it would be difficult for any 
party who is posted on the subject to 
put any other construction to his state- 
ment, “two skeins (or panels) of raw 
silk in themselves may be even, yet of 
different sizes, and when doubled will 
naturally cause uneven thrown silk.” 

It matters little that the writer quite 
unnecessarily alludes to that fact as the 
cause for unevenness in the thrown silk, 
since, as is very plain, the unevenness 
does not become a defect in the “thrown 
state.” Unevenness in size is a defect 
inherent in the single raw-silk end be- 
fore its conversion; a fact which your 
writer inadvertently confirms when he 
says, “the higher the number of threads 
(that is, the greater the number of 
plies), the more even will be the ap- 
pearance of the yarn.” This can have 
no other meaning than that the imper- 
fections inherent in the single raw-silk 
end diminish; a fact that has forever 
been known, even though it is true that 
until recently the rate of dimunition has 
been unknown. 

In paragraph eight your correspond- 
ent, discussing evenness and uneven- 
ness of the silk, suggests by inference 
that evenness ought to be measured in 
the degummed state of the silk for the 
test to be really effective, because, ac- 
cording to his apparent conception, 
evenness of a silk thread is subject not 
only to the diameter of the part of the 
thread known as fibroin, but also the 
diameter of sericin, which too is part 
of the thread. Again, this is no new 
theory by any means, but the fact is 
that this theory is so impractical that 
careful students of raw silk testing have 
long ago dropped the idea. 

Exhaustive experiments have proved 
the amount of sericin adhering to a 
cocoon fiber to vary to the extent of a 
few per cent, but when considering that 
any raw silk thread is composed of a 
number of cocoon threads (depending 
upon ultimate size), it is readily per- 
ceived that relatively small variations 
in the sericin rate of the cocoon thread 
become eventually averaged up to a 
negligible degree. Objectionable un- 
evenness is not a matter of a few per 
cent variation, such as applies to the 
sericin proportion in the silk, but is a 
matter of importance only in connection 
with variations up to 50% below and 
above the average size of the thread’s 
bulk “fibronic content.” 

We should be glad to see the discus- 
sion on the important subject of silk 
testing continued in this column. 

W. M. Kuan, President, 
Certified Silk Service, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Overproduction and Price 
Cutting 


Editor, TExtTrLE Wortp: 

Was very glad to meet you at Atlantic 
City, at the convention. I listened to the 
talks with much interest and they certainly 
were blue. Styles have changed and nat- 
urally, that puts a hardship on the manu- 
facturers of cotton goods, but it seems to 
me the manufacturers have not unanimously 
met these conditions. The trouble with 
cotton manufacturing is overproduction and 
price cutting and it has gotten into a con- 
dition which is not enviable. There is no 
doubt it is a tough game. 

If my understanding is correct, the North 
Carolina manufacturers tried to put in an 
efficiency system, which really means more. 
work at less money and the result was a 
strike. What they should have done was 
to have asked more money for their goods. 
Running mills night and day and the goods 
not wanted can only bring one answer and 
that is distress) AmI wrong? (C209) 


Over-production and the sale of 
goods on a no-profit basis undoubtedly 
is the curse of the cotton-textile indus- 
try. You are also entirely correct in 
your claim that running mills over time 
when goods are not wanted must result 
in distress. 

Your understanding regarding recent 
strikes in the Carolinas, however, is not 
correct. It is possible that some of the 
efficiency systems that had been intro- 
duced involved more work for the same 
money, but the majority are designed to 
improve the character of the work, and 
afford skilled operatives opportunity to 
make more money for increased pro- 
duction. Production increased in this 
manner must not be confused with 
overtime operation of plants, for no 
business can prosper more than tem- 
porarily that is not efficient. Even the 
American Federation of Labor ac- 
knowledges this principle. 

The strikes were due to other 
factors than any actual decrease in 
wages, and they would have occurred 
even though manufacturers had been 
getting more money for their goods. 
You are quite right, however, in your 
claim that textile manufacturers do not 
demand enough for their products.— 
Editor. 

a> es 


Half-Bleaching Blankets 


Technical Editor: 

Will you advise fully regarding the proc- 
ess of half-bleaching. Is it done in dye 
tubs or vats, and what chemicals are used? 
We manufacture blankets out of China 
cotton and small amounts of wool. 


(6837) 


The _ half-bleaching of cotton or 
China cotton and wool mixed in blankets 
may be carried out either in dye tubs or 
vats; the rope-dye machine probably is 
preferable. It is very essential that the 
machine be entirely free of dyestuff, as 
the least amount in the wood of the 
machine will tint the material during the 
bleach. It is a good idea to use a spe- 
cial machine for bleaching, one that is 


(Continued on page 107) 
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Does Oil Creep from 
Roll Necks and 


Stain Your Yarn? 


You can avoid this waste by simply using 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


RECISTERED IN 





PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It Stays on Roll Necks—Won’t creep 
out and spread onto rolls. 


For ring spinning and mule frames use A-No. 
00000 NON-FLUID OIL—it feeds a drop 
at a time—stays in the bearing and lasts much 
longer than liquid oil. 


NON-FLUID OIL prevents the bearing 
wear that leads to poor alignment and uneven 
production. 


And so much less NON-FLUID OIL is fed 
to the bearing, and it lasts so much longer than 
liquid oil that its use materially lessens the cost 
of lubrication—figured per operating hour— 
per month or per year. 


Write today for testing sample for spinning 
frames or other textile machinery, and bulle- 
tin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery,” 
Use coupon for convenience. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED 
——- CATALOG—— 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin ‘“‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery’ and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 

Pickers 0) Looms 2 Shafting 

Cards. () Twister Rings () Motors 

Spinning Frames [) Ball Bearings Chain Drives 


T.W. 6-15-29 





NAME . 
MILL NAME 
ADDRESS 












Do 


|| NEW YORK &6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. || 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 
Warehouses 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 









ATLANTA,GA. || 
CHARLOTTE,NC. |} 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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scientific laboratories 
and modern chemical 
manufacturing plants for 
the first time now are 
available to serve textile 
mill operators. 


HE manufacture of 

textile oils and chemi- 
cals by the Federal Phos- 
phorous Company division 
of the Swann Corporation 
places the entire resources 
of this great organization 
at the disposal of textile 
mill men. 


HERE is a real helping 


hand for _ textile 
mills. A special Service 
Department has been or- 
ganized to help you solve 
your problems. 


Helping Hand On, 
Textile Oils &6 Chemicals 


seer chemists, ¢ 





We are not jobbers—we manufac- 












Federal 
Products 


Softeners 

Sizing Materials 

Finishing 
Materials 


Raw and Sulpho- 
nated Tallows 


Penetrants 
Stripping Agents 


Degumming 
Agents 

Weighting 
Materials 


Fulling and Scour- 
ing Concentrates 


Kier Assistants 

Detergents 

Trisodium 
Phosphate 


Lubricants for 
Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Rayon 


Sulphonated Oils 
Soluble Oils 
Stainless Oils 
Olive Oils 

Wool Oils 


ture our own products and ship 


BIRMINGHAM 


o 


direct from our plants to you. 
“ASK FEDERAL” 


FEDERAL 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


ALABAMA 
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New Construction and Additions 


Montevallo (Ala.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
a new textile concern, has been incorpo- 
rated for $300,000 and work will com- 
mence on the buildings at an early date. 
W. F. Strowd, vice-president of the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, at Siluria, is 
president of the new_ incorporation; 
H. H. Holcombe, of Birmingham, is 
vice-president, and C. L. Meroney, of 
Montevallo, is president. 


Opelika, Ala. Plans for an expansion 
program which will double the present 
capacity of the Opelika cotton mill of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co. were announced 
by D. S. Cook, Opelika representative of 
the company. The new unit will have 
20,000 spindles and 500 looms equipped 
for the production of print cloth. Mr. 
Cook said the contract for the project 
would be awarded immediately and that 
it was the plan of the company to have 
the new unit ready for operation by 
Oct 


Cowikee Mills, Union Springs, Ala., 
have awarded a contract without com- 
petition to the Johnson Construction 
Co., Martin Building, Birmingham, Ala., 
for a one-story addition, brick, steel and 
mill type, 54x294 ft., to cost about $50,- 
000, with equipment. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 


Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., have plans 
for a one-story addition 109x130 ft. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., are the engineers. 


*Gulfport, Miss. Preliminary work in 
laying out the site for the Walcott & 
Campbell Spinning Co. buildings to be 
erected here and for which contracts 
have already been awarded to the Wagar 
Construction Co., of Atlanta, Ga., got 
under way last week. W. M. Hender- 
son who will superintend the construc- 
tion, arrived here on June 10, as did also 
George Bray, the office manager. The 
work will be completed within 100 
working days, according to the contract. 


Puritan Weaving Co. Plans for the 
organization of this company which will 
operate the properties at Fayetteville, 
\. C., of the former Holt-Granite Mfg. 
Co., were formulated at a_ luncheon 
meeting at the King Cotton Hotel last 
Saturday. Taking part in the confer- 
ence were Julius W. C@ne, of the Cone 
mills, Spencer Love, secretary and treas- 
irer of the Burlington (N. C.) Mills, 
ne., and others who are expected to be 
ssociated in this new industry. The 

ayetteville properties were purchased 

the Cone interests about two years 
It is now proposed to form a new 
‘poration, as indicated in which the 
mes are to be large stockholders. The 
ill will produce fancy cloth in colors. 
ie machinery now in the plant will be 
moved and entirely new equipment 
ll be installed. It is believed that the 


nt will be under operation within the 


RO. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 








MILL NEWS 


next 90 days. Charter is expected to be 
issued within the next few days by the 
Secretary of State at Raleigh, and def- 
inite organization is anticipated in about 
two weeks. 


Massapoag Mills Corp., Lincolnton, 
N. C., has engaged Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., of Charlotte, N. C., to 
design an addition to their mill building, 
to be used for storage and weaving. 
This addition will be steel frame, mill 
construction, and the construction work 
will be done by the owners, under the 
supervision of the engineers. Plans have 
been completed by Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., and construction work 
will begin within a few days. Massa- 
poag Mills was formerly known as 
Anderson Mills, Inc. 


Pinoca (N. C.) Mills, Inc. T. C. 
Thompson & Bros. have been awarded 
contract for addition to the plant, which 
is to be finished Aug. 15. The addition 
will be two-thirds the size of the present 
structure. The Pinoca Mill is one of 
the mills included in the merger under 
the name of Darlington Fabrics Corp., 
with main offices at 180 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C., have let con- 
tract to Gallivan Building Co., Green- 


ville, S. C., for an addition costing 
$30,000. 


Pendleton Mfg. Co., a unit of the La 
France (S. C.) Textile Industries has 
started an improvement program at the 
plant involving $80,000, which will in- 
clude the installation of an entirely new 
water supply system and erection of 17 
new cottages for overseers. The town 
of La France, S. C., was formerly called 
Autun. C. M. Guest & Son, Anderson, 
S. C., were awarded contract for the 
work. Recent enlargement of the dye 
plant necessitated the installation of a 
new water system. 


Fact and Gossip 


Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
been purchased by the Arkwright Corp. 
A bleachery and printing plant will soon 
be installed. 


Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. It 
is reported Mill No. 9 of the company 
has been sold, as well as all of the ma- 
chinery. 


Massachusetts Thread Mills, Plymp- 
ton, Mass., have submitted offer for the 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Harriet Cotton Mills and Henderson 
Cotton Mills, of Henderson, N. C., are 
operating full time, maintaining complete 
day and night shifts. These mills manu- 
facture fine yarns and have a consider- 
able number of sizable orders ahead. 


Mansfield Mills, Inc., and the Jen- 
nings Cotton Mills, Inc., of Lumberton, 
N. C., have appointed the Iselin-Jef- 
ferson Co., of New York, selling agents. 
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The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham, N. C., has been working on a 
four-day-a-week schedule for some time. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., expect to have their new addition 
completed within two weeks. Following 
the transfer of preparatory machinery to 
the new building, new weaving equip- 
ment will be installed in the original mill 
building. The company has purchased 
48-54” Crompton & Knowles “Gem” 
silk looms and four sections of No. 90 
Universal cop winders. 


Greenville, S. C. A number of cotton 
mills in the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina will close for the week begin- 
ning June 29 and resume operations 2 
week from the following Monday. The 
Victor-Monaghan Co., of Greenville, 
Greer, Apalachie and Walhalla; the 
Mills Mill at Greenville; and mills headed 
by James P. Gossett in Williamston, 
Anderson, Calhoun Falls and Pendleton, 
S. C., will close for a week. The Wood- 
side group of mills will be shut down for 
only three days, beginning July 3, and 
continuing until the following Monday. 


Spartanburg, S. C. The Ninth Bank 
& Trust Co., of Philadelphia, holder of 
a mortgage on the property of the 
Vardry Mills, has bought the mill for 
$5,000, in addition to its mortgage. This 
is one of the oldest and smallest mills in 
Greenville, S. C., and has not been oper- 
ating for some time. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


_ Clark-Cutler-McDermott Co., Frank- 
lin, Mass., is erecting an addition to its 
Fisher St. branch plant. 


Cambria Carpet Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
closed bids June 11, for a two-story, 
brick and steel addition, reported to 
cost in excess of $60,000, with equipment. 
Julian S. Simsohn, Broad St. and Girard 
Ave., is architect and engineer. 


Frankford Worsted Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., of which Max Satinsky is the 
head, manufacturers of cap cloth, dress 
goods, etc., with their own spinning 
plant located at 439 Collum St., Ger- 
mantown, have purchased the Bradford 
Mills in Germantown, formerly a por- 
tion of the J. & J. Dobson Co., Inc. 
organization. Mr. Satinsky states that 
it is their intention to incorporate both 
their Frankford and Germantown plants 
into one large unit in the Bradford 
Mills. They will move machinery and 
equipment from both mills, having this 
completed before the end of the present 
year. They are going to install their 
own finishing department in the Brad- 
ford Mills, this being a new line for 
them, having previously had finishing 
done outside. They have 80 looms in 
the Frankford plant and 2,500 spindles 
in their spinning department at German- 
town branch. 


*Rockbridge Textile Co., Inc., Au- 
gusta Springs, Craigsville, Goshen and 
Hotchkiss, Va. Two of the four mills 


of the $3,000,000 textile development are 
in the final stages of construction and 
will probably be ready for operation by 
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styles may go, but I go 
on forever”—is the 
song of the Torrington 
Latch Needle... for 
good needles always 
will be the basis of 


good knitting. 


















Perfection of performance is 
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of Brinton machines. That’s 
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uly 1. Mills at Craigsville and Augusta 
Springs are already under roofs. Con- 
truction has commenced on the unit at 
;oshen, and a fourth mill at Hotchkiss 
is to be commenced shortly. Interests, 
hich have operated the Stillwater Mills 
successfully for a number of years, are 
ehind the new Goshen company. They 
do not plan to restrict the operations 
of the northern plant or to move any 
part of it to Virginia. 


Fact and Gossip 
*Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., 


in liquidation, is expected to be reor- 
ganized. New York interests are said 
to be behind the plan. 


Trenton (N. J.) Worsted Mills Corp., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$125,000, to operate a plant in the former 
local mill of F. A. Straus & Co., John- 
son Ave., took possession of the prop- 
erty on June 5, and is said to be per- 
fecting plans for early production. Fred 
M. and William A. Foster head the 
company. 


Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is reported a new plush manu- 
facturing concern is making plans to 
start operations in this plant, to be op- 
erated under the direction of Chas. B. 
Bennett, formerly an executive of this 
concern which was taken over by Col- 
lins & Aikman Co., several years ago. 
Mr. Bennett also became associated with 
the Collins & Aikman Co., but recently 
resigned from it. It is reported they 
will start operations in their old plant 
with an initial equipment of 50 looms. 


*Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadelphia. 
Pa., manufacturers of plushes, has sold 
a four-story mill building located at 
Krams Ave. and Pechin St., Manayunk. 
The plant is one of the branch mills of 
this corporation which they have not 
been using, and is situated on a plot 
271x218 ft., together with a lot 465x192 
it., assessed at $190,000. 


Craigleith Mills, Inc., property in the 

village of Whipples, town of Burrill- 
ville, R. I., will be sold at auction on 
lune 29. Included in the sale will be 
the mill property, with water privileges, 
11 houses and three lots of land. There 
will also be for sale about 300 lots of 
woolen machinery and equipment. 


KNIT 


\ew Construction and Additions 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 
. is doubling the capacity of its plant 
Daisy, Tenn., 16 miles from Chatta- 
ga, Tenn., according to announce- 
it by J. Harvey Wilson. A new 
lding having a floorspace of 20,000 
it. is being erected as an addition to 
Daisy plant. It is a one-story brick 
ur of mill construction. The building 
ne is expected to represent an in- 
tment of around $50,000 and it is 
g erected by Mark K. Wilson, Chat- 
oga contractor. 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


Elk Mills (Md.) Fabrics Co. has pur- 
chased the entire equipment of La Mode 
Knitting Mills, of Brooklyn and the 
machines have already been shipped to 
the Elk Mills plant. This company will 
soon build a new power plant adjoining 
the mill. 


*Acme Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N. C., manufacturers of men’s and 
women’s seamless hosiery, recently pur- 
chased a plot of land with a building on 
it adjoining their present plant. The 
building will be torn down and a new 
unit erected on the same site. 


Paterson, N. J. The Embro Corp., 
Newark, N. J., architect, is said to be 
planning a call for bids for new knitting 
mill at Paterson, for a company whose 
name is temporarily withheld. It will be 
three-story, reinforced-concrete, 56x185 
ft. used for the production of silk 
hosiery. 


Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., plan an early call for bids for 
a proposed one-story dyehouse addition, 
reported to cost about $75,000, with 
equipment. Jacoby & Everett, Common- 
wealth Building, are architects. 


*Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. Additional machines 
and equipment have already been pur- 
chased for the three-story addition. 


Majestic Hosiery Co., 
Pa. Increase in equipment has brought 
the total of full-fashioned machines in 
operation to 25. 


Philadelphia, 


*Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. The following sub- 
contracts have been awarded for their 


plant which is being erected by the Sum- 
ner Construction Co., 1202 Broad St. 
Installation and furnishing of sprinkler 
and heating systems, Rockwood Sprin- 
kler Co., Chicago; boilers, stokers, etc., 
Nashville Machine & Supply Co., N. 
Nashville; chimney, Alphons Custodis 
Chimney Construction Co., New York 
City; and air conditioning; the Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Fact and Gossip 


*California Knitting Mills, Inc., Los 


Angeles, Cal., has been incorporated 
with the following officers: George 
Aftergood, president; Fred L. Trott, 


vice-president and May Kay, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Davies Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., has 
been formed with a capital of $45,000, 
to take over and succeed to the company 
of same name with local mill at Eighth 


and Oley Sts. L. B. Care has been 
elected treasurer of the new organiza- 
tion. 

SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Virginia Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky 
Mount, N. C. A new enterprise, with 
capitalization of $250,000, has been 
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formed to manufacture fabrics of rayon 
and silk. The plant building is to be 
300x90 ft. and will have 100 to 150 loom 
capacity. 


Canadian T.S.R. of Lyons, Ltd. 
French silk manufacturers, have awarded 
the contract for the building of their 
new silk plant in Cap Madeleine, Que., 
to the Stewart Construction Co., Mont- 
real. 


Fact and Gossip 


General Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, Pa., 
manufacturers of ribbons of all descrip- 
tions, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. The officers of the 
company are I. E. Stark, president and 
A. W. Stark, treasurer. The selling 
agents are Stark Bros. Ribbon Corp., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga. 
An official of the corporation reports 
that progress is being made at the plant 
and before the end of the year a daily 
production of 12,000 lb. of acetate yarn 
will be reached. Construction work on 
the additional 438 new brick houses for 
the Chatillon company’s mill village has 
begun and the houses are being pushed 
to completion to accommodate the grow- 
ing number of workers at the plant. 
The contract calls for the completion of 
these houses within the next few months. 
Then there will be 571 houses ready for 
workers. At present it is planned to 
have 1,000 houses in the mill village and 
increase this number as the Chatillon 
plant is expanded. 


*Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
will soon ask bids from a selected list 
of contractors for proposed additions to 
their plant, consisting of three produc- 
ing units and a power plant, to cost in 
excess of $3,000,000, with equipment. 
W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is architect and engi- 
neer. 


DYE, BLEACH & FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


*Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. The one-story addi- 
tion, 80x100 ft., will be used for storing 
finished and unfinished goods. Contract 
for the automatic sprinkler system has 
been let to Grinnell Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Fact and Gossip 


Worcester (Mass.) Bleach & Dye 
Works was struck by lightning June 7 
causing a fire, which fortunately in- 
volved only a small loss. 


Federal Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Inc., Paterson, N. J. William P. Seddon 
has been appointed receiver for this 
company. Liabilities are stated in ex- 
cess of $70,000, and assets, $45,000. 


Paterson, N. J. The “third merger” 
of silk dyeing, finishing and printing 
firms will not be consummated. 
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heretofore have been imposrible 
now can be made on the 


HE successful Half Hose manu- 
facturer has long known and ap- tS é DD 


preciated the Model H H Spiral 
Machine. 


These manufacturers will immedi- 
ately realize the unlimited possibil- 
ities of the new 25 Step—Selective 
HH Spiral ... the latest develop- 
ment in automatic machinery. 


Pin stripes, dots, panels, clocks, or 
combinations of these . . . designs 
which heretofore have been impos- 
sible of attainment ... now can be 
made, with no loss of the wonderful 
production ability of the Model H H 
Machine. 
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Higher Prices for Spring Lines? 





Underwear Knitters Talk of 


Possible 


es continued fairly steady in 
the knit underwear market during 
the week now closing, with no great 
pressure on any line, but with a per- 
ceptible livening of interest generally. 
New York factors specializing in men’s 
rayon and cotton underwear reported a 
continued trend toward two-piece as 
against all-in-one suits. Mill executives 
said that both jobbers and retailers fa- 
vored the two-piece suits, especially in 
cotton lines. Some of those who dis- 
cussed this tendency thought that it was 
beginning to assume significant propor- 
tions. Men consumers were repeatedly 
asking for two-piece suits when pur- 
chasing either rayon or cotton under- 
wear, though the trend was more notice- 
able in the latter than in the former, it 
was commented. Factors observed that 
their shirt-and-drawers lines in many 
instances were selling better than the 
one-piece numbers. 


Prices May Go Up 


With the approach of the spring open- 
ings, there was some speculation in the 
market as to whether prices will take 
an upward trend. The spokesman for 
one large-scale producer said his com- 
pany would not raise prices. He pointed 
out, however, that the firm did not par- 
ticipate in the cut of last January, and 
he thought it likely that the mills which 
did reduce rates at that time, would 
revise their lists upward. Other factors 
shared this view, especially as regards 
heavyweights, because of the recent in- 
crease in the cost of raw cotton. So 
far, however, no definite information on 
this score can be obtained. Mills ap- 
pear to be playing a waiting game, and 
it is not believed that any decision will 
be reached until mid-July, when the 
first of the spring lines are expected to 
be shown. Factors maintain their usual 
attitude of secrecy regarding the new 
offerings. It is understood that rayon 
will be more important than ever in the 
spring lines, and that further effort will 
be made to stress the style aspect in 
men’s garments; color, which has _ be- 
come increasingly important in men’s 
underwear, is expected to play an im- 
portant part in the new styles. 


Current Business Fair 


Current business is reported to be sat- 
siactory. Jobbers and retailers are low 
n stocks, especially as regards light- 
weights, it is believed. There was a 

considerable quantity of business done in 
ightweights this week, but mill factors 
iy the call is still somewhat behind. 


Upward Revision 


Several knitters who were questioned 
said they looked for a splurge of buying 
when the weather becomes really hot. 
They commented that mills have no 
great surplus on hand, and therefore 
it is not unlikely that a sudden rush 
of buying would clear out everything, 
thus compelling the late ones to wait 
upon mill production. 

Factors continued dissatisfied with the 
future buying of heavyweights. The 
warm weather of Decoration Day week 
brought a temporary improvement, but 
interest has again waned. Futures, 
especially at the lower-end are behind 
normal for this time of the year, factors 
said. 


Hosiery Market 
Quiet But Steady 





Infants Sox Continue Good Selling 
Line—“Bare Leg” Numbers 
Also Active 


Steady but conservative buying char- 
acterized the hosiery market during the 
past week. The call for children’s lines, 
both sox and anklets, continued, and a 
number of New York firms said they 
were asking time on deliveries. This 
demand was not reflected in the women’s 
anklet sales, which appeared to have 
weakened somewhat; women’s anklets 
are still a good business proposition for 
Worth Street, but they show some signs 
of waning, factors commented. 


“Bare Leg” Hose in Vogue 


“Bare leg’? vogue, on the other hand, 
shows consistent increase. In the East- 
ern cities—New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston—this novelty hose is beginning 
to make its appearance on the street, 
although it is really a mid-summer pro- 
position and is not expected to show in 
full force until well after the Fourth of 
July. New York knitters said “bare 
leg” orders were steady and substantial, 
and that the outlook for seamless hosiery 
was quite satisfactory. These factors 
also insisted, despite reports of price- 
cutting and keen competition, that they 
were getting their list prices for “bare 
leg”’ lines. 

Women’s staples moved at a fair pace, 
the preference being of course for the 
nude shades. Men's half-hose showed 
no pronounced activity during the week. 
Fancies were spotty, with staples rather 
quiet. 
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Few Bathing Suits 
Now on Market 


Late Buying to Blame for Rush 
Which Cleared Shelves 
Knitters Say 


The shortage of bathing-suits in a 
market where buying continues at high 
pressure, is causing considerable vexa- 
tion to the jobbing and retail trades. 
Worth Street factors commented this 
week that there were practically no size- 
able stocks of bathing-suits, most par- 
ticularly the popular “sun-suits,” to be 
had anywhere. Future business prevails 
throughout the bathing-suit trade, with 
shipments sometimes as much as four 
weeks behind. Knitters here and there 
said they filled spot orders for specified 
customers, but as a rule, a leeway of 
several weeks is demanded. 

Spokesmen for several mills, discus- 
sing the situation generally said the 
present “seller’s market” was traceable, 
in part, at least, to the jobber’s reluct- 
ance to buy ahead. All bathing-suit 
business is behind this year, it was 
stated. Orders which normally could 
have been placed in February and March 
were not placed until four or five weeks 
later. This delay on the part of both 
jobbers and retailers was due to their 
hand-to-mouth policy. It resulted in a 
congestion of demand during the past 
eight weeks, many purchasers being 
obliged to wait for weeks with their 
stocks at a low ebb. Producers com- 
mented that a little foresight, and better 
judgment in anticipating the season, 
would have done much to improve the 
situation. The example of this year will 
probably teach its lesson, and encourage 
earlier buying in future, these mill men 
thought. 


Current demand for bathing-suit 
staples is fair, the preference being 


for blacks and gray mixtures. Women’s 
fancies are leading the demand, with the 
usual emphasis on “sun-suits.” The 
dip-back lines have taken a step forward 
since Decoration Day opened the beach 
resort season; both jobbers and retailers 
report these numbers to be enjoying a 
decided vogue. 

There was little change at the sweater 


se 


end. Fancies moved at a good pace, 
the call being pretty well scattered 
among the different lines. Staple 
sweater lines are still slow; there is 


some future buying, but these producers 
do not look for any real business before 


July. 


Girl Hosiery Knitters Discourage 
“Bare-Leg” Fad as Menace to Job 


READING, Pa.—A “slight depression,” 
with prospects of a still further decline, 
was reported in the full-fashioned hos- 
iery industry at the June meeting of the 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine is the slow-motion mechanism. 
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The new Wildman 


Slow-Motion 
mechanism 


This new drive makes turning so easy that no effort is required. A child 
could perform the operation. 


Levers take the place of the hand wheels, and only a touch is necessary 
to make the slow-motion mechanism function. A slow-drive motor turns the 
larger motor slowly, operating the machine at slow speed for as long a 
time as may be required. A magnetic brake, a part of this mechanism, is 
applied when the current has been turned off. The brake also grabs when 
a fuse is blown, preventing the machine from running backward. 


This and other features assure economical, rapid production of clear, 
beautiful hosiery. 


Write for further information, Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 
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federated Trades Council of Reading, 
a. The drop in full-fashioned orders 
as ascribed to the “bare-leg” fad. The 
eport was made by Earl White, busi- 
ess representative of the Full Fash- 
med Hosiery Workers’ union of Read- 
ng and vicinity. At several textile 
mills in the district girls appeared, bare- 
legged, for work, but the fad has been 
everely discouraged by other workers 
vho saw their numbers reduced by a 
cut in volume of orders for silk full- 
ishioned hosiery. 


Many Reservations 
For Outerwear Meet 


Record - Breaking Attendance at 
Niagara Falls Convention 
is Forecast 


That the vital topics scheduled for 
discussion at the forthcoming annual 
convention of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association have aroused 
the interest of manufacturers through- 
out the country to the extent that ad- 
vance reservations indicate a_ record- 
breaking attendance at Niagara Falls on 
June 27 and 28, was the statement made 
this week by Ellery B. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. The 
tariff, style, better merchandising and 
improvement of trade conditions are 
among the outstanding questions to be 
disposed of, he said. 

Tariff is perhaps the most important 
matter that will come up for the dele- 
gates’ attention,, it being generally 
known that the knitted outerwear in- 
dustry is firm in its conviction that the 
present schedule is wholly inadequate. 
it is felt that the industry is not pro- 
tected in the new House Bill in relation 
to the safeguarding given finished fab- 
rics, and the contention is that the 
Washington lawmakers have lost sight 
or the fact that the knitted outerwear 
iidustry is a double process industry, 
making both the fabric and the gar- 
nient—that no consideration is given to 
the extra labor involved, with subse- 
juently low tariff rates. Undoubtedly, 
the matter will occupy the convention’s 
ittention for a lengthy period, and it is 

<pected that action will be taken look- 
ng toward the speedy enactment of 
hat is deemed appropriate relief. 

\lore aggressive merchandising is 
other matter that will occupy much of 
e delegates’ time, included under this 
iding being the plan to formulate a 
efinite program of education of the 
rade, and the continued sponsoring of 
e fall opening. 
\nother convention feature will be 
report on the machinery obsoles- 
nce survey, which has been under 

\y for the past several months. Highly 
teresting reports are expected to be 

ide by the various committees which 
ive been actively functioning during 
e past year. 


Protest Increased Duty on 
Full Fashioned Machines 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senators Sim- 
mons and Overman, of North Carolina, 


have received many letters and tele- 
grams from manufacturers of _ full 
fashioned hosiery in North Carolina 


protesting against the clause in the new 
tariff bill relative to the increased tariff 
on full fashioned hosiery machines. 
Among those who have written are 
R. O. Huffman, secretary and treasurer 
of the Morganton (N. C.) Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Co. 





April Hosiery Output Slightly 


Less than March, Figures Show 


Hosiery production during April 
showed a slight decline, compared to 
the month previous, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The total production for 
302 identical establishments is as fol- 
lows: March 5,330,886 dozen pairs, 
which dropped to 5,285,483 doz. pairs 
in April. April figures showed a slight 
increase in the output of pure thread 
silk hosiery, and a gain of nearly 60,000 
in rayon hosiery production. 

Men’s seamless dropped from 1,798,- 
428 in March to 1,771,338 in April, 
while a similar decline was registered 
in women’s full-fashioned. Women’s 
seamless output rose from 628,103 in 
March to 678,129 in April. Net ship- 
ments for April were nearly 300,000 
less than those for March. April’s un- 
filled orders however, were larger than 
the month previous, the figures being: 
March 6,021,827 as against 6,278,677 
for April. 


New Anklet with Cylindrical 
Roll Top Popular 


An interesting outcome of the current 
anklet vogue has been the marketing of 
a knit anklet, which is specially knit to 
lend an attractive appearance when 
rolled. This line, called the “Pencil 
Roll” anklets, is reported by the West- 
cott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., to be 
a current best-seller. It is understood 
that no radical change in equipment is 
required for the production of this num- 
ber. The anklets are offered in pastel 
shades. In each number, two contrast- 
ing colors are used, the toe, heel and 
cuff being of a pale tint, and the roll 
top of a deeper shade. The top rolls 
down easily, and forms a firm cylindrical 
ridge at the ankle. According to the 
producers this line is being worn, both 
as a bare leg number, and also with the 


new novelty nude colored seamless 
stockings. 

Columbia Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., are preparing to establish dis- 


tributing agencies in the East and South. 
Joseph Friedenthal, president of the 
mills, is in New York. 
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To Protect ““Durene”’ Mark 


Garments Must Not Only Be of 
Durene Yarn But Well Made 





Further evidence of the fact that the 
newly-formed Durene Association of 
America will back to the utmost its 
plan to cooperate fully with legitimate 
manufacturers to the end that the tex- 
tile-apparel industry, the retail trade 
and the consuming public be fully pro- 
tected in the use of Durene yarns and 
the Durene label, is seen in the an- 
nouncement made June 10 by J. P. 
Holt of Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Holt, who is acting as association 
chairman, stated that it is the inten- 
tion of the organization to appoint a 
representative whose duty it will be to 
call upon manufacturers licensed to use 
Durene yarns and to acquaint them with 
every angle of the licensing terms and 
the facilities of the group for carrying 
them out. He not only will function 
as a key man, cooperating with the 
licensees to the end that they have 
complete knowledge of the association’s 
aims, but he also will check up from 
time to time to see that the standards 
set by the group are maintained. 

Incidentally, these standards apply 
not only to the use of Durene yarns but 
to the finish of the garments in which 
they are employed. In other words, no 
effort will be spared to see that these 
standards are upheld—so that the 
Durene label on a garment will be a 
guarantee from the manufacturer to the 
retailer to the consumer that the prod- 
uct bearing this designation is made 
from the highest quality mercerized 
yarns and tailored with infinite care. 


ectric Power Use 
Electric P U 


(Continued from page 29) 





drive on looms had not produced the 
results expected. 

M. E. Lake, of Duke Power Co., 
suggested that the master mechanics 
become acquainted with the power 
factor of their mill, and to see that 
motors were reasonably well loaded in 
order to keep power factor up to max- 
imum, as this would reduce the current 
required to furnish a given horsepower 
and the motor would run cooler. It 
was pointed out that a reduction in 
speed of motors due to low voltage 
resulted in lower production from the 
machinery. Mr. Lake said that the 
speed of looms would vary when motors 
were only partially loaded in mills em- 
ploying group drive in the weave room. 


Steam Power Generator 


Following the luncheon in the dining 
room of the Manufacturers Club, H. 
W. Oetinger, of the Duke Power Co., 
delivered a paper on the subject, 
“Economic Trend of Steam Power 
Generation,” prepared by David Nabow, 
designing engineer of the same con- 


cern. According to Mr. Nabo’s study, 
steam power generation has gone 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 
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through a period of remarkable devel- 
pment in the last six or seven years. 
Figures were presented to show that 
n 1913, the average steam plant used 
| lb. of coal for each kilowatt-hour of 


nergy produced, while the most 
modern and efficient central station 


uilt that year produced a kilowatt-hour 
m 1.70 Ib. of coal. Since that time 
team pressures have been increased 
irom under 200 Ib. to 1,200 and even 
1,800 lb., and the best performance of 
the most efficient central steam station 
in operation today was said to be 
slightly under 1 lb. of coal per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

“Coal consumption has dwindled rap- 
idy and is still on the downward 
path. The total cost of power produc- 
tion started downward, but later the 
additional cost of higher pressure 
equipment and of additional auxiliaries 
began to absorb the gains and as a 
result, we are now in a position where 
we can reduce the coal consumption 
per unit of energy produced; but, un- 
less our coal cost is very high or unless 
we can be sure to operate the station 
at a high load factor for the entire 
useful life of the station, we not only 
do not reduce, but are very likely to 
increase the cost of generating power. 

“In 1913, the item of ‘Capital 
Charges’ was only 40% of the total 
cost while coal amounted to 40%. In 
1928, although the coal cost was re- 
duced to 27%, the Capital Charge has 
mounted to 57% and is at present the 
largest item in the cost of power gen- 
eration, It would seem that in the last 
few years, we have really been swap- 
ping dollars instead of making impor- 
tant economic gains. 


Efficiency in Large Size 


“The most effective way of reduc- 
ing initial cost is to build stations with 
the greatest possible grenerating ca- 
pacity, using units of as large a size 
as possible, considering the load condi- 
tion of the system. The new Riverbend 
Steam Station of the Duke Power Co., 
will have an initial installation of two 
55,000 kw. turbo-generators fed by 
four boilers, three of which can carry 
the total load. These boilers, which 
are equal to the largest yet built for 
high pressure service, will generate the 
same amount of power that can be 
produced by 55 individual plants of 
2,000 kw. capacity each. 

“Another effective way of reducing 
the capital charges is to challenge 
ritically every dollar that enters into 
the cost of the station. This attitude 
will be of help, whether you are in- 
vestigating the feasibility of the re- 

cating cycle for a new steam station, 

are checking up on a salesman’s 
aim of getting 86% efficiency on your 

-vear old boiler, if you buy his 

ilverizer.” 

Master mechanics were urged by 

lr. Fox to consider the advantages 

tained by the installation of time 
lay mechanisms on low voltage re- 
ises in order to eliminate unneces- 
ry interruptions resulting from mo- 
cntary drops in voltage. Tests were 


said to show that loaded 200 hp. motors 
could run without voltage for two 
seconds and continue running on nor- 
mal voltage after the interval without 
damage to motor or other mechanism. 
Types of devices for delaying the low 
voltage releases were said to be 
available for feeder oil switches, start- 
ing compensators, and for magnetic 
switches; although in the case of mag- 
netic switches, devices would not per- 
form satisfactorily when complete in- 
terruption of voltage occurred. 





USEFUL CATALOGS 








Full-Fashioned Hosiery. The Textile 
Machin Works, Reading, Pa., has 
issued a valuable publication entitled 
“The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Machine.” It gives results of a skillful 
survey of the full-fashioned hosiery 
knitting industrv. and offers to the trade 
a wealth of information that has not 
been generally known heretofore. Among 
the contents are sections devoted to pro- 
duction fieures for Reading machines; 
geographical distribution of the full- 
fashioned hosiery knitting industry; sta- 
tistics on the size of the full-fashioned 
hosiery knitting mills, showing the pre- 
ponderance of mills with less than 25 
machines; growth of the full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturing industry and dis- 
tribution of new mills; comparative pro- 
duction of full-fashioned and seamless 
women’s hosiery, with seasonal fluctua- 
tions; gauge of full-fashioned hosiery; 
and output of Reading machines of vari- 
ous sections and various gauges. 

ok * * 


Dow Chemicals. Among the highest 
type catalogs that have come to our at- 
tention recently is one entitled “Dow 
Chemicals,” issued by the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. Between the cov- 
ers of this beautifully bound complete 
book are listed over 130 chemical prod- 
ucts, including pharmaceutical and in- 
dustrial chemicals, dyes and insecticides. 
It is interesting to note that most of the 
raw materials used in the manufacture 
of these chemicals are produced right in 
the Dow plant. Many of the products 
listed are manufactured by new processes 
developed by the Dow organization. The 
develonment of the first American com- 
mercial manufacture of synthetic indigo 
found its origination with this company. 

* she 

Concrete. An illustrated and charted 
discussion of the factors which cause 
deterioration in concrete floors—traffic 
and chemical disintegration—has been 
published by the Master Builders Co., 
Cleveland. It is a 28-page book en- 
titled “The Fifth Ingredient.” Graphs, 
photographs and photomicrographs are 
used to show the resistance to wear and 
disintegration which this book claims 
can be secured by following the floor 
finish specifications developed in prac- 
tice by the authors. 

* * * 


Light Fixtures. Holophane Co., Inc., 
342 Madison Ave., New York, has issued 
a new booklet, No. 900, entitled “Holo- 
phane Ornamental Luminaires.” It is 
devoted to fixtures which combine cor- 
rect lighting principles with decorative 
effect. Mention is made of the Holo- 
phane architectural department which is 
maintained to advise architects, engi- 
neers and clients. 
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OBITUARY 





Alfred Harvey Lister 


Alfred Harvey Lister, president of the 
Colored Worsted Mill, Providence, R. L., 
died June 5 at his home 275 Wayland Ave- 
nue, Providence, following six weeks’ ill- 
ness. Mr. Lister was 43 years old and 
began his textile work with the Centredale 
Worsted Co. in 1897 and has been con- 
nected with it since. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason, a member of the Nestell Lodge, 
Providence. He was also a member of the 
Elks, the Metacomet Golf Club, Pomham 
Club, Hundred Acre Club, Manufacturers 
Club of Philadelphia, Old Colony Club, 
Turks Head Club and various other or- 
ganizations. 


Alfred N. Litch 


Alfred N. Litch, vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Leominster (Mass. ) 
Worsted Co., died suddenly on the street 
near his home in that city on June 3. He 
was 70 years old, a native of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and in 1891 became associated with 
the Leominster Worsted Co., as secretary 
and assistant treasurer, later becoming 
vice-president and assistant treasurer. In 
addition to these duties he was president 
of the Merchants National Bank of Leo- 
minster, president of the Leominster Co- 
operative Bank and a trustee of the Leo- 
minster Savings Bank. 


Jerry R. Ireland 


Jerry R. Ireland, for more than 40 years 
connected with the sales department in 
New York of the Monument Mills, Housa- 
tonic, Mass., until his retirement a few 
years ago on account of ill health, died in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., recently from a com- 
plication of diseases. At the time of his 
retirement he moved from New York to 
St. Petersburg where it was thought a 
milder climate would be beneficial to him. 
He leaves a widow. Burial was in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Perry A. Smith 


Perry A. Smith, formerly superintendent 
of the Loray Division, Manville-Jenckes 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., died June 6 in 
Winder, Ga., from injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident the day before when 
his wife was instantly killed. Mr. Smith 
was formerly overseer of spinning in 
Olympia Mills, Columbia, S. C., and was 
connected with Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., 
before being made superintendent of the 
Loray plant. The couple are survived by 
four children. 


Daniel Eadie 


Daniel Eadie, for 28 years master me- 
chanic for the Blackinton (Mass.) Co., and 
later for 18 years employed in a similar 
capacity by Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., 
North Adams, Mass., died recently at his 
home in Blackinton. He was 80 years old, 
a native of Glasgow, Scotland, and had 
lived in Blackinton for 55 years. He leaves 
a widow and three daughters. 


Fred Meyers 


Fred Meyers, superintendent of the No. 
3 mill of the Fabyan Woolen Co., New 
3oston, Conn., died at his home in that 
village on June 6 after a few days’ illness. 
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Curtailment Brings 
Firmer Cotton Goods 


Improvement is Mental Rather 
Than in Increased Business 
— Sales Gain Little 


Gray goods sales showed a slight im- 
provement last week although buying 
was not broad enough to materially alter 
the general situation. A firmer tone and 
a crystallized sentiment regarding cur- 
tailment were the outstanding events. 

It is now definite that a fairly exten- 
sive shutdown will take place the first 
week of July, although estimates of the 
percentage of the industry following this 
course vary; in fact they range from 
80% to 95%. Certain selling houses 
state that they are not curtailing to aid 
any general situation, but merely avoid- 
ing a week’s purchases of cotton, the 
basis of which is high on desirable 
grades. 

There is talk of shutting down four 
weeks during the summer, but many 
houses feel that this will depend on the 
success attending the initial effort. 
They point out that mills are more fa- 
vorably situated than they were last 
year and a reduction of output would 
further enhance the fall prospects. 
Roughly stocks on hand are 80,000,000 
yd. less and unfilled orders 80,000,000 
yd. greater. A total difference of 160,- 
000,000 yd., which is no inconsiderable 
amount. 

Print Cloths: The general market 
regained the eighth of a cent lost the 
week before, and it is stated that 64 x 
60s, 5.35 yd. are now definitely pegged 
at 7Zic. There has been a small amount 
of business placed at this advance, but 
buyers have not shown any inclination 
to follow up the market. Many feel 
that more could be placed at the market, 
but mills are unwilling to go into late 
August or September. 

Sheetings: Sheetings continued the 
rather stable path they have been travel- 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


June 12 June 5 June 13 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18.95c¢ 18.95¢ 20. 90c¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4ic 41-5e 54-6c 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 74-7ic 7ic 73-8c 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8-8ke 8c 84-8ic 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 Oke 9ie 94-98e 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10c 9}-10c 10fc 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 8ic 8he 83-8ic 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10ke 10kc 10§-103c 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 7§-7ic 7ic 81-8ic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 8}-8}c 8ic 9c 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 7c 7c 7-7ke 
Miscellaneous. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 103c 103c 1l-Il4e 
Denims, 2.20..... 17e 17c 19¢ 
lickings, 8 oz..... 22-23}e 22-23}c 214-23c 
Standard prints... 9ke Oke 8c 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... 10c 10c 9c 





ling. Prices are firm at the old figures, 
most of which are unsatisfactory to 
mills. In the immediate past there were 
scattered sales of 40 in., 4.25 at 7c. and 
40 in., 3.75 at 8c. According to the 
sellers these prices show an actual loss 
to the mill, but were at the market 
and the best that could be had. The bag 
trade has not been in the market for 
months although a few sellers look for 
interest from this quarter shortly. 

Lining Fabrics: In some quarters 
jacquard linings are reported sold until 
Aug. 1, and men’s serge linings almost 
to that date. Prices have been none too 
good, although sellers are firm and a 
difference of 4c. have caused orders to 
be turned down. 

Broadcloths: Broadcloths have re- 
cently gone through their usual gyra- 
tions where buying is active as long as 
trading is evident, but ceases when a 
fair amount of business has been placed 
and prices raised. Quotations are now 
firm with 100 x 60s at 104c. at which 
level some business is still being placed. 





Deliveries Are Urged 
During Quiet Spell 


Wool Goods Sellers Work to Keep 
Up with Contracts—T ailors-to- 
Trade Seek Spot Goods 


In the absence of any considerable 
amount of new business in the wool 
goods market during recent days, the 
delivery question is again much in the 
forefront. The lack of orders is not 
viewed in a serious light by most sellers 
as many state that the immediate need 
is to get out goods already contracted 
for. Furthermore it is between-seasons. 

The tailors-to-the-trade seem to be 
one branch of the clothing fraternity 
exceedingly anxious for goods. Several 
houses catering to this outlet have re- 
ceived urgent requests for shipments of 
merchandise for spot consumption. All 
of this leads sellers to believe that early 
season predictions have been fulfilled, 
in that the tailors are getting their share 
of the consumers dollar and enjoying a 
good business. 

Last week this column mentioned that 
certain high grade clothiers were of 
the opinion that blues and blue grays 
would be in little demand next season. 
Sellers of men’s fine worsteds are in- 
clined to disbelieve this, holding that 
these colors will hold their place and 
possibly sell second in volume. Factors 
felt that buyers ideas are probably in- 
fluenced by the fact that light grays and 
tans are making a strong bid for su- 
premacy, and it is hard to get light 
shades of blue and still have a color with 
depth. Dusted blues on the order of the 
popular powder blues of a few years 
past may be revived. 
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Silk Trade Sees 
Late Fall Season 


Cutters and Retailers Anxious to 
Get Maximum Out of Sum- 
mer Lines, is View 


There were numerous indications in 
the broadsilk market this week, that the 
real season for fall buying will start 
considerably later than usual. Both 
cutters and piece goods buyers are con- 
centrating on summer lines, and are 
determined to get the maximum of sum- 
mer business before turning their atten- 
tion to fall. Last year the trade quit 
summer business about June 1. 

It is now believed by the broadsilk 
factors that the cutters and jobbers 
favor a longer summer buying season. 
At all events, current business leans 
much more to summer lines than to 
fall. This is due partly to the cut clear- 
ance prices on summer goods, but not 
altogether, it was stated: it is also due 
to a conviction among cutters and buyers 
that they can increase their summer 
volume, by extending the season for 
purchases to about July 1. 

Summer lines are moving well, with 
prices much at variance. The regular 
$2.25 lines are being sold by one firm at 
$1.75 while another lets the same go 
for $1.25.  Shantungs, and 
voiles are strong. 

Chiffons: Going well at cut prices. 
Prints strong, especially small florals. 
Voiles good. 


printed 


Velvets: Plain velvets leading among 
fall numbers. Active future buying, 
with good-sized orders. spe 
business. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Virtually all fall output, with 
velvets still the most important line. 

Stocks—Summer lines clearing fast. 
Active reorders. Chiffons scarce. 

SENTIMENT—Fairly confident. Price- 
cutting on summer lines less than usual 
in some instances. Outlook good. 


Also some spot 





Burlaps Show Further Decline 


Burlap spots and futures were easier 
in the New York market at mid-week 
when Calcutta cables showed small de- 
clines. Buyers were indisposed to go 
ahead even though future prices could 
be shaded 5 to 10 points on several con- 
structions. The spot market, confronted 
with the prospects of heavy June ship- 
ments and a plentiful supply of goods 
was somewhat uneasy. 

For 8-oz. 40s 6.20c. was asked for 
spots, also October-December, and 6.25- 
6.30c. for June to September. For 
104-0z. 40s, 8.25c. was on the spot, 
with June 8.35-8.40c. October-Decem- 


ber heavyweights were quoted at 8.10- 
8.15c. 
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“Lo stockholders of 


Close Corporations: 


Are you confronted with 
this weak spot? 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE to assure the heirs 


of each stockholder of your corporation the full 


predetermined value of his stock holdings ? 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE to provide for the 


purchase of the shares of a deceased stockholder 
by the remaining stockholders, to prevent the 


reduction of working capital? 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE to prevent the intro- 


duction of unknown, outside interests in your 
business by the open market sale of your corpo- 


ration stock held by a deceased stockholder? 


HESE questions are very pertinent to the con- 
tinued success of your business. Realizing 
this, The Equitable has a plan to remedy this 
close corporation weak spot, Send today for our 


booklet, “To Officers of Close Corporations.” 
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Lower Stock Values Unwarranted 


Supply Exceeds Demand, However 
Will Listing Make Broader Market? 


Boston, June 12. 

OTHING has occurred in any 

part of the textile industry during 
the last few weeks to warrant lower 
share values for the majority of textile 
securities, yet the trend continues to be 
steadily downward, and many fairly 
representative stocks have again ap- 
proached closely to the lows for the 
year, while others have lost a large 
part of recent advances. It is true that 
rather drastic curtailment by mills mak- 
ing staple cotton goods is to be expected 
during the summer months, but recent 
declines in security values have not been 
confined to such mills but have been 
rather general; they have _ included 
stocks of fine cotton goods mills and of 
worsted mills, which parts of the in- 
dustry are in better shape than they have 
been for several years and may be con- 
fidently expected to maintain this im- 
provement. 

It needs only a casual analysis of the 
textile security market to demonstrate 
that recent declines are traceable to the 
fact that the supply of such securities 
exceeds the demand, and as is usual 
when sellers outnumber buyers there is 
only one course for values to take and 
that is downward. This naturally causes 
the subject of listing textile shares on 
the New York Cotton Exchange to be 
discussed with more than usual inter- 
est, but no evidence or guarantees have 
yet been produced to demonstrate that 
listing of textiles will make for a broader 
market and higher values in the near 
future. 


Everett Mills Liquidation 


During the year ended March 31 last, 
the liquidation committee of the Everett 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., completed the 
sale of all machinery and sold mill 
No. 9 with a small amount of land for 
$20,000. All notes payable, which 
aggregated $300,000 at the close of the 
preceding fiscal year, were paid, in- 

entories were reduced from $90,770 to 
510,607 and accounts receivable of 
‘230,035 were converted into cash with 

e exception of $1,811. On March 31 

e company had net current assets of 

148,439, or a little over $7 on each of 

e 21,000 shares outstanding, and on 

e latter $10 a share has already been 

id in liquidation. The liquidating 

mmittee is said to have a cash offer 

r one of the smaller mills, and a larger 

fer for the central part of the plant 
d the water power on the basis of a 






small cash payment and a mortgage for 
the balance. 


Flint-Wampanoag Merger 


Directors of the Flint Mill and 
Wampanoag Mill, Fall River, Mass., are 
considering a consolidation of the two 
mills on the basis of one share of Flint 
stock for each seven shares of Wam- 
panoag. Directors of the latter company 
previously had received two offers from 
the Massachusetts Thread Co., the first 
being $9.25 a share cash for the 10,000 
shares of Wampanoag stock, and the 
other offer on the basis of one share of 
Massachusetts Tread preferred and one 
share of its common for each four 
shares of Wampanoag stock. Wam- 
panoag has paid no dividends for several 
years, but the Flint Mill paid 4% in its 
last fiscal year, and showed a surplus of 
$686,858 as compared with a Wam- 
panoag surplus of $109,220 at the end 
of the last fiscal year. 


Plymouth Cordage Profit 


The Plymouth (Mass.) Cordage Co. 
for the six months ended March 31 last, 
reported a net profit, after inventory 
adjustment and depreciation, of $1,189,- 
076. The balance of income after divi- 
dends and tax and inventory reserves 
was $264,890. Net current assets or 
working capital aggregated $9,259,893. 


Manomet’s Dividend 


The Manomet Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., paid a second dividend in liqui- 
dation June 5 to stock of record June 1 
of $2.50 per share, the total liquidation 
dividends received by stockholders thus 
far having been $4.50 a share. It is be- 
lieved that a further smal] payment may 
be possible after liquidation of certain 
slow assets. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
25 Whitman, com.... 100 124 — It 
10 Great Falls.. 100 2} — 3} 
16 Associated Textile 100 §=36 oe 
10 Dwight.. 25 123 + & 

6 Gosnold, pfd 100 15% + 43 
5 Harmony, pfd 100 56% 34 
5 Hoosac, pfd. 100 56 - | 
5 Sanford.... 100 44] 15} 
15 Lancaster, pfd 100 14} - Ie 
2 Hamilton Woolen ... 100 45} 6} 
11 B.B. & R. Knight, com. A. 10 14 
15 Arlington... ; . 100 30} 54 
3 Fairhaven, pfd 100 2} ve 
25 Plymouth Cordage. . 100 80 5 
153 Total 
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Further Decline in Southern 


Mill Stocks 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 8—A further 
decline was noted in the average bid 
price of 25 of the most active common 
stocks of southern textile mills accord- 
ing to the weekly summary as compiled 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The list of common stocks registered 
a net average decline of 80c. per share 
for the week and closed at 95.24 as com- 
pared with the close of 96.04 for the 
same period last week. 


Sees Cooperation As 
Means for Improvement 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Among the un- 
favorable factors that have brought 
about conditions that continue to depress 
the textile industry of the section are 
high money rates, speculation and labor 
difficulties and talk of labor disturbances, 
according to H. J. Blackford, treasurer 
of A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, 
dealers in southern mill stocks and 
securities. In a recent statement, Mr. 
Blackford says: 

“It is going to be necessary to have 
the closest cooperation between the mills 
in curbing production and in keeping 
abreast of the goods market. Such co- 
operation cannot but lead to better 
prices of goods and better earnings for 
the mills. 

“Seasoned investment preferreds con- 
tinue in excellent demand, with few 
offerings. Stocks of this character rank 
with the best industrial bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of the country, and give 
a yield between 64 and 7% as compared 
with an equivalent rate of only 5 to 6% 
on listed preferreds, and about 3% on 
listed common stocks.” 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
ye | Se 64 62 66 
Am., Wool, pfd. 44} aT eee 
Amoskeag..... 164 ae wan 
Androscoggin. . 70} 60 70 
Arlington...... 304 30 33 
Bates... . og 147 146 149 
Berkshire Cot... 108 120 ast 
Bigelow-Htfd., com... . 101 , a 
WE 65.0.0 6.0 130 130 140 
Edwards....... 70 82 Bon 
Esmond, pfd... ; 99 101 103 
Farr Alpaca...... 5 98 95 99 
Great Falls... ; 23 1 5 
Hamilton Woolen ; 454 50 51 
Dian Sr 22 17 an 
Ipswich, pfd..... 46} 51 54 
Ipswich, com.... 55e. 2 oi 
Lawrence...... 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso.... 174} 174 176 
Merrimack, com.. 1703 171 175 
Nashau, com...... 40 42 46 
Nashau, pfd.. 87 82 85 
Naumkeag......... 118 113 118 
N. E. So., pfd.... 75ce. era ard 
CO. > os orks os ; 39 30 35 
POMS ein Siéie's4-o ‘ 30 aa ‘a 
Pepperell....... ; ; 96 oun 95 
Plymouth Cordage. . ; 80 78 80 
Obed) oni eye's es er 14 12 15 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 





Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


We nan Viesiain 


Our engineering and _ construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 











J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill 
Sheeting and Osnaburg 
SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





_ Knuckle 
Joint 














BALING PRESS 


all: 60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 
x Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
on 

§ 9 i 
7 Sey 


of Screw. 

Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up | 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Caialogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


f Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


; ESTABUSHED 1857 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 











A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. 8S. are operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 
LOPER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Recommendations of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





vevyihies hee Textile Petters 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L 
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. _ @ PIGEON COMPENSATING MCONER TENSION, PAT’D 
K-A Electrical oe 
WARP STOP. | #f 
s 
for Looms a 
A Warp Stop for every pur- " 


pose: with Drop Wires for 
every condition: long — 
short — narrow — wide: 
open—closed. 


000 20 RRR A UR Re aR A \\z 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. 
for heavy, ply cotton. 


FARR ZRi-~- 


The Warp Stop commended 
by leading mills for effect- 
iveness, endurance and long 
sustained reliability. 
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Out Goes the “Washboard” 








s 
Ww * 
Rhode Island arp Stop ® RID your No. 50 winder of washboard tension—and trouble- 
E ui ent Co n = — motor eg Pay every tension even, uniform... 
m mM w rom start to finish of the cone winding. With a Pigeon Coner 
gq p pa y 4 Tension on the job, you can bank on these results every day 
x of the week. This little device compensates for every course 
Pawtucket, R. I. ——See cdiso Atlanta, Ga. / a roving pmlc 77S. ee in your mill. ... Let it 
P. O. Box 811 ——(— P. O. Box 2063 j = 
# : ‘ . 
= L. H. MYERS, 79 E. Wister St., Philadelphia 
° @ . 
» = (Canadian R sentative New York Representative Sole Australi Agent 
K-A Electrical Warp Stop) ig core mere, Sos tet, mevcaptin. ne pecuaien deta 
= Hamilton, Ontario 110 W. 42nd St., Rm. 494 Melbourne and Sydney 


s 
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| HANSEN’S Spindiles 


4 1 / 


; 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM 
REEDS 


Sliding Hook 
and Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


of Every Description Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


Manufactured by ASK FOR SAMPLES 


HANSEN MACHINE Co. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Individual Motor Drives 
For Looms, Winders, Warpers, etc. 





Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 





Seecttso——. ‘tlantic and Ruth Streets 
consouibaTED TEXTILE =~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


Dealers in 


New and Rebuilt Textile Motors 
27-28 Van Houten St. Paterson, N. J. 
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Hearing on Valuation 


First of Tariff Hearings Before 
Senate Body on June 12 


WasHIncton, D. C.—An Americg@n 
basis of tariff valuation was strongly 
urged in the first hearing of the Senate 
Finance Committee on June 12. Al- 
though admitting that the present sys- 
tem can be improved upon, members of 
the committee seem wary of any sweep- 
ing change. Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania remarked that he is interested in 
United States valuation but that it has 
no chance of adoption if found to be a 
disguised attempt on the part of in- 
dustry to raise all duties. The specific 
tariff rates would not be affected but 
most ad valorem or percentage rates 
doubtless would mean higher customs 
tolls if a shift were made from foreign 
value to the higher United States level. 

Such a change, it is pointed out, 
would necessitate downward revisions 
in many ad valorem rates to keep the 
duty charges from mounting with long 
delay in passing the bill. As testified 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
the consequent maladjustments, not only 
in rates but in duty collection and sub- 
sequent court proceedings, would be 
likely to upset the entire course of 
foreign trade for a considerable period. 
For these reasons, there is general be- 
lief that an entire shift to United States 
value is unlikely though some com- 
promise steps may be taken in that di- 
rection. As passed by the House, the 
bill already has strengthened the powers 
of the President in valuation matters. 

Five valuation bases are provided 
under the present law: Foreign value, 
export value, United States value or 
\merican selling price, production cost 
and American valuation or American 
selling price of a competing domestic- 
made article. 

Entering goods pay duty on the basis 
of foreign value or export value, which- 
ever is highest. If these are unobtain- 
able, United States is the first alterna- 
tive, then foreign production costs, and, 
all others failing, American valuation. 

The proposal of the American Tariff, 
League, as given by John G. Lerch, 
names United States valuation as the 
principal basis, duty being the only de- 
duction. Cost of production in the 
United States is the first alternative. 
Under the present system, Mr. Lerch 
pointed out, there is no effective weapon 

igainst undervaluation. 

\ppearing in behalf of the Silk In- 
stitute of America, Horace Cheney of 
So. Manchester, Conn., stated that the 
silk industry peculiarly needs fixed 
duties. He urged the committee to adopt 
the United States plan rather than 
\merican valuation. The lowest grade 
Japanese silk on the market sells for 
0c. per pound more than the same 
goods in a boiled out condition, he said, 
which proves that there is extensive 
undervaluation in his opinion. An- 
other reason that he advanced for his 
advocacy of a United States basis is that 

is getting to be impossible to secure 
information as to foreign production 
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costs except for that given out officially 
by the various nations. 
France has denied commercial repre- 
sentatives of our Government access to 
their production costs and the same at- 
titude is to be expected from other 
countries, he pointed out. As to China 
and Japan, which countries he told the 
committee are the largest competitors 
om the American mills, he defied anyone 
to agscertain the production costs. When 
askegd to state how the Government 
woult@ benefit through the operation of 
the Umpited States plan, he replied that 
under tis method the duties would be 
paid, wigereas at present, he believes, 
that there& is a large amount of under- 
valuation. 

Henry Se@heel of the Botany Worsted 
Mills of Passaic told the Committee that 
American Asagociation of Woolen and 
Worsted Manutfacturers has adopted a 
resolution favormpg reference to specific 
duties properly based on American con- 
version costs. He said that he does not 
believe that the Hawley bill makes much 
difference as far a%$ wool is concerned 
since the price of wol has declined 10% 
in the last six weeks}. 












Army Buying Policy 
(Continued from \page 31) 





the change has not only\ proved bene- 
ficial to the Government but also di- 
rectly to the textile industiry and to the 
concerns that make a practice of solicit- 
ing the Quartermaster texvtile business. 

Within the last year speci'fications on 
several woolen and worsted fiabrics used 
in resale to officers have beer raised to 
make it mandatory for the masufacturer 
to use 80s grade wool in the ‘manufac- 
ture of them. At first a majority of 
the firms which had been stupplying 
finer goods to the Army objected! to the 
change in no uncertain terms, ,Stating 
that it was impossible to manufacture 
goods in this country of such ee 
tions and secondly if any was ‘manu- 
factured, bids would be submitted| only 
by one or two firms, as the rest vwould 
not want such business. 

Developments have proved that these 
critics were wrong and the new specifi- 
cations on woolen and worsted gioods 
have resulted in a larger number of con- 
cerns submitting proposals in most 1n- 
stances. From the Army’s standpoint, 
they are receiving goods at prices that 
are on the average no higher than in 
former years and at the same time they 
are receiving fabrics that are incom- 
parably higher in quality and presenting 
a more attractive appearance than be- 
fore. The depot, for example, is buy- 
ing elastique manufactured from 80s 
grade wool for less money than they were 
paying for the old material that was 
manufactured from 70s. At the same 
time the new material is better-appear- 
ing than the former goods and will out- 
wear it. 


So Far Only Woolens Affected 


Although it is planned to change 
specifications for cotton goods pur- 
chased by the Quartermaster Corps, 
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changes announced to date have been 
only in woolen and worsted fabrics, 
particularly in such materials as kersey 
used for officers’ uniforms, bedford cord 
cloth, elastique and melton, large quan- 
tities of the latter being bought each 
year to go into enlisted men’s uniforms. 

The depot contracted for more than 
a quarter of a million yards of the mel- 
ton within the last few weeks. As an 
indication that manufacturers are fol- 
lowing specifications more carefully, it 
has been noted that when new specifica- 
tions were issued bids were about $2.50 
a yard, and recent bids have been 20c. 
higher showing that mills are manufac- 
turing more carefully and using the 
finer grade of wool wanted. 

One effect of this upon American 
manufacturers has been to start them 
producing a finer type of goods than 
they thought could be manufactured in 
this country. Formerly, only one do- 
mestic firm submitted bids on the finest 
officers’ overcoating material but now 
there are at least four concerns in this 
country willing to make the type of 
goods wanted. 

With the new policy of holding manu- 
facturers strictly to specifications it was 
a natural development for the Quarter- 
master Corps to install a suitable labora- 
tory for testing materials and the Phila- 
delphia Depot is now equipping a testing 
department that will be one of the 
most complete and efficient in the textile 
field. As an example of the manner in 
which this section will function, there 
will be a complete set of samples to 
show standard wool grades and when 
specifications call for 80s grade wool to 
be used, they will make certain that the 
Government actually receives what was 
called for when goods are delivered. 

To test hosiery and yarns that go 
into the stockings purchased, two cir- 
cular knitting machines are being set 
up at the Philadelphia Depot; there 
will also be carding machine, dryers, 
equipment to test the fastness of color 
and others with which to make every 
test needed to make certain that speci- 
fications are being followed by the 
manufacturer. At the same time the 
Corps cooperates with the manufac- 
turer and at times sends an expert to 
the plant to render assistance and also 
to see under what conditions the manu- 
facturer is working. 


New Uses for Cotton 
In Air Transport 


WasuHinctTon, D. C.—The New Uses 
Section of the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce, following a 
survey, states that the parachute offers 
an opportunity for American cotton. 

Engine covers made of cotton goods, 
promise also to afford another outlet for 
small quantities of cotton, and another 
possibility under consideration, is non- 
combustible linings and upholstery for 
the new cabin type planes, and an addi- 
tional possibility, is for use as airport 


DPnarkers, 


The need for a more durable type of 
roofing for hangars has also been 
brought out in this survey. 
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COTTON YARNS 
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Long Staple Yarns Firmest 





Differentials 


Widening 


Faster Than Cotton Drop 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LTHOUGH there has been no im- 
provement in the quiet market that 
has been in evidence for the last two 
months the situation has changed for the 
better during the last week. This has 
not been apparent either in_ prices, 
which are unchanged or slightly easier, 
in volume of new business booked 
which remains unimportant. Change 
has rather been in the sales policy of 
sellers, spinners and commission-houses, 
both of whom have stopped naming 
ridiculous prices to a large degree and 
many spinners have refused to accept 
definite offers at less than their ideas of 
prices, especially in finer counts. 
lhe reason for this is becoming more 
and more of a factor in the current situa- 
tion and indications are it will become 
even more conspicuous within the next 
three months or until the new long 
staple crop is available to spinners of 
fine counts of carded and combed. 
There are several spinners in the South 
t present that have been forced to cur- 
il seriously because they are unable to 


or 





Carded—(Average Quality) 


locate additional supplies of long staple 
unless they pay prohibitive premiums. 


Further Advances Predicted 


Spinners that have an adequate sup- 
ply of this cotton are keeping it in their 
warehouses and state that if they do not 
get enough yarn business to consume it 
they will receive much higher prices 
from other spinners within the next 
three months, believing July will see a 
much stronger market in yarns spun 
from this type cotton than exists at this 
time. 


This feature is giving combed and 
mercerized yarns a strength that de- 


ceives those not in close touch with the 
general situation, a majority of manu- 
facturers feeling that because ordinary 
cotton has experienced a decline during 
recent weeks of fair proportions all cot- 
tons have been affected. Combed 
spinners state thev are paying higher 
prices for cotton than last March when 
their present prices were made effective. 

A number of consumers of combed 
varns who bought heavily last March 


SO 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


have pointed to the decline in the cotton 
market since that time as evidence they 
will be able to buy at lower prices when 
they have to come into the market, 
which will be within the next month or 
six weeks, according to unfilled orders 
on spinners’ books at present. Spinners 
assert the reverse is more likely. 

They are forced to pay _ higher 
premiums for cotton of inch and longer 
than at any time this year and these 
increases in the differentials, they claim, 
cause them to pay more for cotton than 
three months ago. Many of them find 
it impossible to locate more than 10-bale 
lots no matter how high prices they are 
willing to pay. This they believe will 
become steadily worse during the old 
crop months and force combed yarns 
higher than they now are. 


Spinners May Raise Wages 


In addition to this factor working in 
the combed section of the market there 
is a feeling combed spinners in Gaston 
County will, in the near future, raise 
wages of their employes, it being re- 
ported the increase will average 10% 
and working hours will be reduced from 
60 a week to If combed spinners 
do this their costs of production will 
automatically be increased and if this is 
so another bullish factor in combed 
prices would develop. Conservative fac- 
tors in the market, however, do not look 
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Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 


Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c¢. to 4c. Higher WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Pale ed According to Quality : aeusigcicsie Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 20s-2 $0.46 $0.49 60s-2 $0.67 ($0.70 
4s to 8s..... $0.30 —$0. 31 MONG i isinw ghnviersiet $0. 34 —$0.35 30s-2 oe 54 70s-2 77 . 80 
1a: 5. -30- .31} cr 36} 37} 36s-2 .54 . 564 80s-2 90 95 
12s 31-— .32 AG 66 6 373 39 40s-2.. 55 58} 90s-2 Ce V5 
14s fo. ae 30s... . 38} 39 50s-2.. . 60 . 62} 100s-2 : 1.35 1.40 
16s .323- .334 40s extra quality. ae aa RES 
ees se calli ia SINGLES 
rWwo-t LY ‘ KEINS AND TU BES 12s.. $0 40} 30s $0 50 $0.51 
ee $0.30 —$0. 31 26s-2. . $0.38 —$0. 38} 14s.. - .41 38s -524- .53 
108-2... .. i ae 30s-2.. 39 — 1393 16s “4l} 40s i 
MMR oReed .314- .33 —s . 43} 44 18s . . 42 50s .60 - .61 
148-2.... .323-— .33} 40s-2 46 47 BOBS cess 43 60s .663-— . 684 
16s-2.... .33 - .34} 40s-2 high break.. 52 a2 24s. 453 70s 77= .80 
—s : _ -— .35 - at - 28s . 48} 80s .90 - .95 
a 2 — P is- ‘ i . 6 . 
a: ee MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS 268-2... $0.66 $0.67 80s-2 $1.12 -$1.15 
WS oa Ne tua $0.31 -—$0.32 Me i edict wae $0.37 —$0. 38 30s-2.... .67 .68 90s-2 ‘ 1.50 — 1.55 
i eee aoe .3'3- .323 | .37} . 383 36s-2.... 270 - .71 100s-2.... ; 1.82 — 1.87 
Re aca =~ 33 ee eh .39 . 40} 40s-2.... .72- .74 120s-2. 2.30 — 2.35 
16s a= oe 40s extra quality. on ae 45s-2. 77 - .79 Singles 
20s .34- .35 coed Bars 2 - .81 3063... .: GSS «es $1.07 
ae - s ; 60s-2... .8 .90 40s... . 88 FOR. 5c | Beme 
i iil ae PLY ao sits ii 70s-2. . .99 — 1.02 Wisi. Ae “Oe... 1.52 
Babe dea tae s - eee 
le 32-. .33 Deen... «:s 36 — .36i COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
PR esos hrs .323-— .333 30s-2 ks .39- .40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
See. ene a .33 — .34 40s ordine ary. 47 — .48 ‘ E 
16s-2 S31 38 50s-2..... <7 ee - ——Peeler-— - -—Sakelarides —— 
Se cixss ee .35— .353 60s-2.... 62 63 Average Best Average Best 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, .28-.29; white, . 293-30}; 24s $0.57 —$0.59 $0.62 -$0.64 $0. = $0.88 
waste, .26}—.27} 30s -60- .62 -65-— .67 . 93 
5 ORs 62 .64 Gh = «168 “39 .93 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) nee .67 - .69 ee <i ae 92 son 
ee pe $0. 293-$0. 30 SR coves Leese $0.339-$0.345 458... J2— .74 -76— .78 97 1.02 
Co ee 30} SG iievcehe Sashe de ae 50s... . 77— .79 81- .83 1.02 1.07 
ieee oe Sh 3 26s... 36 COs. .87 — .89 91 - .93 1,12 b. 82 
nom me 3t=- 3h 30s tying in. 37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
NOB sacs 313- .32 30s regular. . 38 close of business, June 12. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
ee ae .32- .323 30s extra ene a . 40 less specifically noted. For New Y ork Spot Cotton prices, see page 9 
none 33 - 334 Me epee teares 46 - 48 For staple cotton prices, see page 93. I. 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 South Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
HicH Pont, N. C. New YorK READING, PA. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





for important increases in these counts 
that have remained stationary for the 
last three months. 

While no lower prices have been re- 
ported, manufacturers have little diff- 
culty in buying at the former figures, 
sales of 20s-2 warps being reported low 
as 34c. with rumors of transactions 
being made at 334c. for this count. One 
manufacturer reports the purchase of 
30s-2 warps at 374c. and skeins half 
cent lower. 

Spinners are holding these counts 
more firmly than last week and 35c. is 
their minimum for 20s-2 and the finer 
count is quoted at 39c., several asking 
40c. Sales have not been larger than 
5,000 Ibs., in most instances, although 
two fair sized transactions with plush 
manufacturers have been reported, the 
first calling for 135,000 Ibs., of 20s-2, 
going to a manufacturer not in the 
Philadelphia territory and a sale of the 
same count was made to a local mill at 
384c. for 20s-2, the price being the high- 
est reported within a number of weeks. 


Weavers Buy Continuously 


Carpet mills, upholstery, drapery and 


other weavers in this. section are 
experiencing dull demand for their 


products and this has influenced their 
purchasing of yarns. Several carpet 
manufacturers state they have sufficient 
yarn on old orders with spinners to run 
them for the next month on the basis of 
current new business, carpet trade 
here not being as busy as early this 
year. 

Although underwear manufacturers 
are talking of their next season there is 
little interest displayed by them in new 
yarn contracts. Spinners of high grade 
yarns for this trade are sold ahead in 
most instances for the summer months 
and do not look for volume buying by 
the Up-State underwear trade until 
September that month, October and 
November being the most active of the 
year. The largest order placed by them 
this week called for 100,000 Ibs., of 30s 
cones, extra-quality, at 394c. net weight. 

There is little new in respect to cur- 
tailment among spinners of ordinary 
carded yarns. Many are talking about 
it but comparatively few have actually 
done so yet. Several have stated that 
they plan to run only three days and 
three nights a week, there being little 
possibility, according to well-informed 
tactors, that night work will be stopped. 
Yarn stocks are not accumulating to any 
noticeable degree in distributors’ hands 
in this section and while direct sellers 
state they need new business they are not 
In possession of unwieldy stocks as yet. 





Fulton Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by Jacob L. 
Bernstein, 5 Colt St., Paterson. The 


incorporators include Abraham Star and 
David Shavick. 


Carded Tone Improved 


Many Feel That Barring Disaster, 
Low Point Has Been Reached 


New York.—Carded yarns have 
pepped up a little, although by no man- 
ner of calculating can business be 
termed active. As one dealer phrased 
it, “Anything looks good after the last 
five weeks !” 

Prices are anything but attractive, and 
buyers’ and sellers’ figures show a wide 
gap. Certain consumers claim to have 
bought yarn at very low levels, and 
sellers claim to have disposed of yarns 
at higher prices. Both sides are prob- 
ably exaggerating a bit. Yarns are be- 
ing sold right along lower than spinners 
quotations and buyers are not always 
successful in purchasing at their bids. 

According to many, the price situa- 
tion has reached a point where numerous 
plants will be forced to shut down, pro- 
viding things remain as they are, until 
the time when additional business will 
be placed at a profitable level. Although 
the spot cotton markets have declined, 
the basis on desirable grades of cot- 
ton is high and little relief in this direc- 
tion is hoped for until September. 

The general tone of the market seems 
a little improved and several dealers 
are of the opinion that many yarn users 
are beginning to think that, barring any 
disaster, yarns are at a low point. They 
base this on the inquiry that has been 
in evidence and think that to a great ex- 
tent buyers are feeling out the market. 

The insulating trade is quiet but it 
was stated that a moderate sewing twine 
business has recently been placed by 
the bag trade. Some weavers have been 
in the market but only for small quanti- 
ties. 

Combed yarns have been dull for the 
last two or three weeks and no turn for 
the better is on the immediate horizon. 
Sak had a decline and reverse twist 
thread yarns made from Sak have been 
lowered 2c. Spinners state that no 
change has been made on weaving or 
knitting yarns. There has been a small 
amount of interest during the week, and 
sellers are hopeful that this will bring 
in business in the next ten days to two 
weeks. They do not expect this to be 
large but every bit helps. 


Yarns Were Weak on 
Chattanooga Market 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Weakness in 
both carded yarns and thrown silk fea- 
tured the local yarn market during the 
week ending June 8, according to lead- 
ing Chattanooga brokers. One leading 
broker revised the carded cone prices 
downward 14c a pound. He also an- 
nounced the new price on double extra 
thrown silk at $5.30 instead of around 
$5.35 for the previous week. 

There was some activity in thrown 
silk during the week but there was little 
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buying in any of the various sizes and 
grades of cotton yarn. The new prices 
place 10s carded cones at 30 to 3le and 
20s at 324 to 334c. 

Mercerized and combed prices re- 
mained unchanged. In mercerized 6Us-2: 
was quiet at 87c., 20s-2 at 65c. and 
80s-2 at $1.12. In combed singles 18s 
are offered at 42 to 43c and 70s at 77 
to 79c. 





An Irregular Market 


Applies to Prices and to Character 
of Sales 


Boston.—The improvement noted lo- 
cally last week in both inquiry and sales 
has been well maintained, yet the market 
as a whole is decidedly irregular both in 
character of sales and in actual selling 
prices. This is a reflection of irregular 
conditions existing among users as well 
as among spinners. Some spinners are 
well sold through the Summer months 
and are holding prices firmly, while 
others are sorely in need of a certain 
amount of business and are willing to 
make price concessions to get it. Some 
yarn users have their needs well covered 
during the summer months, while others 
are obliged to cover at least a portion 
of their near needs, and are prepared to 
pay market prices for such supplies. 

There is no evidence of any consider- 
able accumulation of any kind of yarn 
in spinners’ or dealers’ hands, nor of 
reselling by users; nor are many users 
asking for delayed deliveries on old con- 
tracts. It is a market situation in which 
an approximate balance between produc- 
tion and consumption could be controlled 
by a moderate amount of curtailment by 
spinners, or merely by the latter restrict- 
ing production to an order basis. But 
this is not being done and that is one 
of the chief causes of the irregularity 
previously mentioned. A comparatively 
few spinners who need business badly, 
and a smaller number of dealers who 
are selling short are responsible for the 
price irregularity represented by sales 
below a basis of 35c. for 20s-2 carded 
warps, 39c. for 30s-2 carded warps, 30c. 
for 10s frame spun cones, 4lc. for 18s 
combed peeler cones and 67c. for 60s-2 
combed peeler warps, all of average 
quality. On medium and coarse count 
carded yarns, however, the market aver- 
ages about a half cent higher than it did 
10 days or two weeks ago, but on 
combed yarns the trend has been in the 
opposite direction, although basis on 
cottons used in such yarns and in 
medium and fine count carded yarns re- 
main very firm. 

It seems difficult for buyers to under- 
stand that on cottons used in yarns re- 
quiring ls: inch and longer staple of 
strict low middling or better grade, flat 
prices are just as high as they were 
prior to the recent decline in futures, 
due to the scarcity of such cottons and 
the radical advance in basis. However, 
they can hardly be blamed for failure to 
recognize this fact when so many spin- 
ners are willing to sell below replace- 
ment cost. 
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Take advantage 


of the service on changing requirements 
that we can give you. It’s no longer 
necessary to take a “‘long shot”’ ona cer- 
tain number when it is the time to buy. 
Cannon’s blanket contracts protect 
you. You can draw on us in August 
or September for today’s contracts. 
The quality is unchanging. Let us tell 
you all about it. 


THE CANNON MILLS 
INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton. Ont.. Canada 
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Staying With Us 


Globe customers have a very pleasant habit 
of “sticking.” We have several who date 
back to the crinoline days. Join the satisfied 
Globe clientele. We are at your service. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


Advise Yarn Curtailment 


Yarn Merchants Assn. Asks 
Reduction of Output 


PHILADELPHIA.—Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants Association recenfly forwarded 
a communication to the Cotton -Textile 
Jnstitute in which they asked that the in- 
fluence of the latter organization be used 
to bring about a curtailment of produc- 
tion among sales cotton yarn spinners. 
The Cotton Yarn Merchants Associa- 
tion has in its membership a large 
mnajority of the leading cotton yarn 
distributing houses in the country and is 
in a position to speak for the yarn 
distributing trade. 

Frank E. Slack, secretary and 
treasurer of the association, was in- 
structed to forward this resolution to the 
institute recently. In it they recom- 
mended that sales varn spinners close 
their plants for two weeks around the 
July 4 holiday period and also to shut 
down Thursday night of each week and 
not open until the following Monday 
morning. 

Yarn merchants feel that curtailment 
ot sales yarn production is essential if 
they and spinners are to keep the mar- 
ket in a healthy condition during the 
present dull-demand period which has 
heen in evidence for the last month or 
more and they believe that unless spin- 
ners adopt their, or a somewhat similar, 
program to reduce output, spinners’ in- 
terests will suffer. 

More Aggressive Attitude 

here are indications the yarn mer- 
hants through their association plan to 
take a more active part in the sales yarn 
field, this resolution to the institute 
heing only one example of this new 
icy. During recent years there has 
heen an expansion in direct selling on 
ie part of cotton yarn spinners and 
many commission houses feel that the 
pendulum has now started to swing in 

n opposite direction. 

For this reason it is probable they 
through their association will take a 
more militant stand, pointing out to 
pinners the advantages they have to 
offer them for the distribution of yarns 
s compared with difficulties to be faced 
hen direct selling is attempted. Within 
recent weeks there have been statements 
ade in the press that yarn can be 
‘istributed to consumers in a cheaper 
anner than by spinners paying com- 
ission houses the regular 5% 
mmission. 

lhe Cotton Yarn Merchants Associa- 

n through their president and secre- 
ry was prompt to combat these 

itements, pointing out that direct-sell- 
¥ spinners, for example, must be ready 

stand all credit losses which have been 

merous in the major markets during 
last few years, and naming the other 
rvices that a responsible commission 
use is expected and does render 
nners, 

(ommission houses are ready to ad- 

that there are many evils in the 





sales yarn field that need immediate cor- 
rection and they through their associa- 
tion are making a careful study of the 
entire situation with the intent of im- 
proving spinners’, and at the same time 
their own, position. They feel the first 
step that should be taken is to bring 
production down to a level more in line 
with present smaller demand and for 
that reason their first step was that of 
recommending spinners curtail during 
the summer. Further action will no 
doubt be taken as a result of the in- 
vestigation that is now being made of 
the general sales yarn situation. 





Cotton Waste Continues Weak 


Mill Output Has Been Running Far 
Ahead of Consumption 


Boston.—During the last month or 
so the market for cotton wastes has been 
moving regardless of the fluctuations in 
cotton and there seems hardly any doubt 
that prices on good wastes are right on 
the bottom and possibly on the lowest 
level to be seen for some months to cone. 
There is no decided consuming drift to 
any particular material. Strips con- 
stitute the largest bulk of waste material 
available and in the several qualities 
offered there is always in the aggregate 
a fair volume of business being done but 
unfortunately the greater part of this 
business each week has 
profit. 

The cotton waste market as a whole 
1s so fay below a normal parity with the 
cotton basis that it has apparently dis- 
counted any further drop in cotton. A 
firmer situation is not unlikely to de- 
velop at any time. It is nevertheless in 
a weak position, amount of new business 
being too small in vo'ume to enable 
wastes to sell at prices determined by 
their intrinsic value. All materials 
opened the month of June at lowest 
prices of the year, comber down to 155c. 
and peeler strips to 144c. 

The large consumption of cotton has 
had one inevitable result, a proportion- 
ally large output of all kinds of wastes 
right up from pickers and sweeps to 
strips. The output of comber has also 
made some increase but relatively less, 
so it would seem, than might have been 
inferred from the large consumption of 
cotton. The bearing of all this on the 
waste market may be seen quite clearly 
and that is that mills in their anxiety to 
reduce overhead and make a theoretical 
profit on yarn and cloth production, a 
huge resultant output of wastes has oc- 
curred for which there has been no cor- 
responding increase in consumptive 
demand. 

In addition to this basally unsatisfac- 
tory situation, demand of the foreign 
markets on comber has decreased per- 
ceptibly as compared with a year ago. 
In thread wastes the overwhelming com- 
petition of foreign and domestic wipers 
and in addition changes in railroad 
equipment likely to displace threads as 
packing materials to an increasing ex- 


been without 
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tent have combined to bring about a very 
unsatisfactory market for these com- 
modities for year to date. Imports of 
waste it is satisfactory to note have de- 
creased considerably as compared with 
a year ago but whenever foreign mar- 
kets are low enough to permit purchas- 
ing at a level well below the American 
markets, consignments will cantinue to 
arrive irrespective of the domestic waste 
situation. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber. 15 —l6Oe¢ 
Peeler strips... .. oe recn co akan 144— 15 ec. 
Sak. comber..... a Gateneee rary 14 —14}c. 
Choice willowed fly............. i 734— 8hc 
Choice willowed picker............... 6—7c 
SEEPS I re reer Ee ree 18 —19 c 
RGN NII soc eccaniee<ecess 5 — 5he. 
Soo oesacs acscccgastee nebo 10}— i! 3c. 


Cotton Mill Data for May 


Gray Goods Sales Were 81.5% of 
Production; Stock Up 4.3% 


Statistical reports of production, 
sales and shipments of standard cotton 
cloths during the first five months of 
1929, and also for the month of May, 
were made public on June 10 by The 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. The figures for 
May cover a period of five weeks. 

During the first five months of 1929 
shipments were 1,583,324,000 yards. 
This was equivalent to 101.6% of pro- 
duction, which was 1,558,921,000 yards. 

Sales during the same five months’ 
period were 1,496,975,000 yards, or 
96.0% of production. 

During the five months 
creased 6.2% and unfilled 
creased 18.4%. 

Shipments during 
121.000 vards. 


de- 
de- 


stocks 
orders 


May were 326.,- 
This was equivalent to 
95.5% of production, which was 341,- 
370,000 yards. May production rate 
was 3.8% less than April. 

Sales in May amounted to 278,335,000 
vards, or 81.5% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 367,340,000 yards, 
an increase of 4.3% as compared with 
stocks at the beginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on May 31 amounted 
to 382,512,000 yards, or 11.1% less than 
they were on May 1. As of May 31, 
1929, unfilled orders represented nearly 
six weeks’ production at the current 
rate. 





Electrical Equipment Maker 
To Convert Gray Goods 


It has been reported that one of the 
largest electrical equipment manufac- 
turers has decided no longer to pur- 
chase converted cotton goods. The con- 
cern in question in the near future will 
purchase its gray goods direct and do 
its own converting. This may affect 
certain bleachers and bias tape manu- 
facturers who have been supplying quan- 
tities of cotton goods monthly for in- 
sulating purposes. The statement is 
made in one quarter that experiments 
are proceeding that will bring about the 
replacement of cotton goods as an in- 
sulating medium, by other materials. 
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COTTON 


38 Chauncy St. 










BOSTON, MASS 


The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ‘or Electri- 
cal Purposes 


New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. | 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS 


WE SELL DIRECT 









For Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 





Plus 


Service 


COTTON YARNS 


Any Count or Variety 
EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 









JOHNF.STREET &CO. | 
COTTON YARNS | 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





Carded 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


| Cotton Yarn and Warps 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 
52 Leonard St., New York 








CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 
| SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
















T. J. PORTER & SONS 
| FINE YARNS | 


| 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
| NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 












Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 
COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 





H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


180-182 SOUTH WATER’ST 
” 


PPROVIDENCE’R‘1, 
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Cotton Market Steady 


Fear of Boll Weevil 


Is a Sustaining Factor 


OR the first time since the begin- 

ning of May, crop advices during the 
week have quite uniformly indicated im- 
proving conditions taking the belt as a 
whole. This does not mean that there 
have not been unfavorable features, but 
they have applied only to limited areas, 
and the crop as a whole has made better 
progress. The market, however, has 
shown quite a steady undertone around 
the 18.50 to 19.00c. levels suggesting that 
considerable progress had been made in 
discounting favorable June weather 
while the bullish crop reports were com- 
ing in during May and the earlier part 
of June. 

A sustaining factor, no doubt, has 
been the fear of the boll weevil. While 
the crop has been picking up since the 
setbacks of the last month, all advices 
have emphasized a relatively heavy boll 
weevil infestation and the market was 
evidently looking for confirmation of 
these reports from the Department of 
Agriculture on Friday. Otherwise, 
rather conflicting factors have been re- 
flected by the somewhat nervous and 
irregular, though comparatively narrow 
fluctuations. At the beginning of the 
week there was some buying on the 
progress of the farm relief legislation, 
the fate of which was later rendered 
uncertain by the Senate’s rejection of 
the conference report. Trade advices 
have pointed to mill curtailment but pri- 
vate figures on the consumption of lint 
cotton in this country for the month 
of May indicated the highest total re- 
ported for any one month since the 
record was established in March, 1927. 
Sharp rallies in wheat helped the market 
earlier in the week, but were followed 
by reaction and reports of improving 
plant conditions in the South have been 
in conflict with the talk of boll weevil 
infestation. On the whole, consequently, 
it is not altogether surprising that 
traders have shown more disposition to 
await further developments than to 
assume a particularly aggressive posi- 
tion, and that trading has been com- 
paratively limited in volume. 

With the appearance of better weather 
in the South, many -think a fair start 
for the crop is practically assured. Re- 
ports reaching here as to conditions in 
the southern third of the belt, are said 
to indicate a full early new crop move- 
ment at about the normal time. In the 
middle third of the belt, the crop is a 
little late on the average, perhaps, while 
in the northern third, it is said to be 
trom a week to two weeks late. Under 
these conditions the most definite threat 
for the crop now in sight would appear 


to be the situation as to boll weevil. 
Reports concerning these insects, in the 
very nature of things, must be more or 
less indefinite. Nevertheless, advices 
reaching the trade, indicate a heavy in- 
festation and the prospect would appear 
to be for damage on a par with the 
average of the worst weevil years; 
unless the insects be controlled by ex- 
ceptional weather conditions or poison. 
Various agencies are giving this threat 
a great deal of publicity in the South, 
urging the use of poison, and putting 
farmers on their guard against the dam- 
age which otherwise would appear 
inevitable with ordinary growing con- 
ditions. Perhaps these efforts will have 
more effect than they have in the past, 
but the average cotton trader feels that 
it will require dry, warm weather to 
prevent serious damage. 

[Ideas as to the acreage have under- 
gone little or no change but the corre- 
spondents of one of the large cotton 
houses, who had previously reported 
prospects for an increase of only about 
1.5% in acreage, have increased the 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed -—For Week—. Closed Net 

June 6 High Low June 12 Change 
June....... 18.50 18.44 18.29 18.41 09 
} SS oe 18.69 18.79 18.40 18.59 -.10 
August... 18.71 18.74 18.50 18.62 -.09 
September.. 18.78 18.74 18.56 18.68 -.10 
October.... 18.82 18.90 18.59 18.76 .06 
November... 18.89 18.85 18.70 18.83 -.06 
December... 19.00 19.12 18.74 18.92 -.08 
January.... 19.02 19.11 18.77 18.94 -.08 
February... 19.08 19.04 18.89 19.01 07 
March..... 19.14 19.50 18.91 19.09 05 
April....... 19.19 19.16 19.01 19.15 04 
May....... 19.25 19.30 19.00 19.21 04 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New New Liver_ 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, June 7 18.85 19.00 10.27 
Saturday, June 8 18.95 19.00 10.30 
Monday, June 10 18.80 18.82 10.28 
Tuesday, June 11.. 18. 80 18.90 10.19 
Wednesday, June 12.... 18.95 18.95 10.14 
Thursday, June 13...... 19.05 19.07 10.29 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


—Stocks-— 

Prices This Last 

June 12 Week Year 
yal. 1880 192,377 199,333 
nN: ©... 1895 196,329 279,479 
Mob... 1855 23,846 8,152 
Sav.... 1859 25,581 26,762 
Chas... aie 16,506 19,436 
Wil. 15,418 23,714 
Nor. ‘ 1881 56,261 46,314 
Balt... 1895 1,028 1,338 
lee ss 1895 170,246 89,851 
Hous. . 1880 298,934 349,007 
Aug. 1919 46,555 44,398 
Mem 1805 104,587 130,927 
be Rs.. 1825 14,282 3,291 
Ls; B... 1808 5,927 7,748 
Dal 1835 
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figures somewhat, with present views 
averaging between 2 and 3%. Other 
reports range up to an increase as high 
as nearly 6% and it is becoming a ques- 
tion whether the trade as a whole will 
accept any definite figure on acreage 
until the Government’s report is pub- 
lished on July 9. Meanwhile, acreage 
ideas probably average in the neighbor- 
hood of a 3% increase, which, allowing 
for the same abandonment as that of 
last season, would mean about 46,700,- 
000 acres for harvest this season. The 
ten-year average yield per acre on this 
area would make a crop of about 15,137,- 
000 bales, or perhaps 100,000 bales less 
than this year’s indicated world’s con- 
sumption. 

Spot cotton continues firm. Old crop 
supplies are evidently pretty well ex- 
hausted as reports from many sections 
of the South state that the unsold rem- 
nant is particularly small and that little 
cotton is offering from the interior. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 

Market June 5 June 12 Change year Sales 
Galveston... 18.80 18.00  ... 20. 35 4,845 
New Orleans. 19.04 18.95 — 9 20.34 5,977 
Mobile... ... 18.60 18.55 — 5 20.20 85 
Savannah... 18.60 18.59 — 1 20.48 217 
Norfolk... .. 18.88 18.81 — 7 29.50 347 
New York... 18.95 18.95 ee 175 
Augusta..... 19.13 19.19 + 6 20.56 1,206 
Mempbhis.... 18.10 18.05 — 5 19.90 7,171 
St. Lous.... 1.25 1.25 .... EB te 
Houston..... 18.80 18.80 .... 20.25 2,956 
Dallas...... 18.25 18.35 +10 19.85 5,727 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
| eer eee 1. 00+ .90F . 70t . 63+ .81f 
S.G. M. . 70t .65T .55T . 50T .62T 
CA Wy a ace .45T . 40F . 40F . 38F .44t 
&. Bes... aa . 25t .25t «aan .30F 
S.L. M aa .65* hon aa" a 
Be Mec aecs 1.75* 1.60* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 
S. G. OF... 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50 
G. O. 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3.40* 
YELLOW TINGED 
| Oe .50* 25? . 50* a5? .45* 
S. M.. 1.00* 1.15* 4135” ao .92* 
M**...... 1.75% 1.50% 1.25% 1.50% 1.58% 
S. L. M.**... 2.50% 2.00% 1.75% 1.88% 2.21% 
L. M.** 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88* 3.01* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M 1.50% 1.40% 1.25% 1.25% 1.42% 
S. M.** 2.25% 2.15* 2.00* 1.75* 2.14* 
M.** 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 2.79* 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 1.61% 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.00% 2.25* 2.50* 2.25% 
M.** 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97* 


*Off middling. +On middling. 





Testing Parachute Cloths 


Toward the development of an im- 
proved parachute cloth, the Bureau of 
Standards has been carrying on elab- 
orate tests of silk cloths suitable for 
parachutes. Twenty-five different cloths 
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Interruptions 


Is production in your weave 
room or knitting room punc- 
tuated by frequent stoppages? 
Have you ever stopped to 
analyze what these interrup- 
tions are costing you—in de- 
lays—in product impairment? 
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When Quissett Yarns are used 
machine stops are negligible. 
We see to that from the time 
of raw stock selection upward. 
Quissett Yarns are strong, uni- 
form, even running. It pays 
to specify these yarns. Lower 
production costs—a more ac- 
ceptable knit or woven prod- 
uct—these are inevitable. 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
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Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island,- Peelers, Sakela- 
rides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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These are the 
Reasons Why... 


- is always to your ad- 
vantage to use Stand- 

ard Yarn because : — 

Selected staple, correct 


twist, adequate merceriza- 
tion make stronger yarn. 


Stronger yarn means fewer 
pressoffs, less stoppage, 
more production, more 
“firsts,” more profit. 


Every step under one con- 
trol in our own plants gives 
you unvarying quality. 


STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER CoO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gen’l Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., Phila. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 












906 Johnston Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 









— cS ALES CO 


and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost 1n service and 
satisfaction. 


pv OUR years of business with the Knitting 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DY ED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 
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ive been tested and a report is being 
epared by the National Advisory 
ommittee on Aeronautics. Meanwhile 
-tudies are continuing on substitutes for 
|k made from material produced en- 
tirely in the United States. One of these 
is a cotton cloth specially processed to 
vive strength and resilience. Quanti- 
ties are on hand to be made up into 
parachutes and tested to destruction and 
compared with standard parachutes. 
Improvements in the cloth manufacture 
also are being considered. 





Stocks Low in South 


Cotton Basis is Unchanged But 
Nominal — Watch New Crop 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 10—The cot- 
ton market here is quiet, owing largely 
to depleted stocks; sales out of local 
stocks totaled only 353 bales for the 
week. Actual count, Friday, of unsold 
stocks in hand of Memphis factors 
showed only 6,422 bales, including good, 
bad and indifferent. The staple associa- 
tion reports unsold stocks of 10,836 bales 
compared with total receipts of 231,717 
bales of pool and factor cotton; the 
price has not yet been fixed on sales of 
13,737 bales. Stocks at all Arkansas 
compress points, with receipts of ap- 
proximately 1,235,000 bales for the 
season so far, total less than 50,000 
bales against 85,000 bales at this time 
last year. The market has been swept 
so clean of inch and better, strict low 
middling and better cottons, that in- 
quiry, regarded as next to useless, has 
almost ceased. Inquiry for the lower 
grades and shorter staples is better but 
demand is not yet active. 

Basis on the medium and better grades 
's quoted unchanged from the previous 
veek but quotations are nominal, be- 
cause of scarcity of offerings: it is the 
veneral impression that very little cotton 
is being held back and that the scarcity 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

June 8 June | 
10 marketsaverage 18.58 RS cise ics 
MOMAMIG. Gaeskas. ane u Lf, 17.55 


Premium Staples 


First Sales"from Factors Tables at Memphis 
rade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
ko as ; viese 29. 500022: 006 
-in... tke ; 23. 00@ 23. 25c. 
28. 50@ 29. 00c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. We ek 
- Week Week Before 
mphis total. . .. ee 7.497 8.355 12.414 
b. included in total. . . 7.144 7.386 11.152 
ORIEN Ss oii esp aces 21.531 23.378 32.584 
\ ™ . . . 
lemphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
treceipte.......... 4,222 2,165 6,141 
ross Feceipts........ 12,958 8,832 22,534 
talsince Aug. 1,net 854,442 659,155 806,031 
LING 650:0:0 c005 27,947 18,210 30,343 
tal since Aug. I..... 1,754,086 1,402,166 2,281,518 
(OLSON ooo. cs 5. 110,693 136,366 132,422 
crease for week... .. 14,989 9,378 7,804 
sold stock in hands 
f Memphis factors URE casas diaeees 
rease for week..... 545 


cannot be mended except by the new 
crop. Producers are inspired, by the 
rapid absorption of the staple supply, 
since the turn of the year, to hope for 
active demand for new crop staples. 
Shippers are not yet making much effort 
to book new crop shipments but some 
such business has been accepted and 
more appears to be pending; ideas as to 
basis are widely apart, but no one ex- 
pects to witness a repetition of the very 
low basis on 14 in. and longer staples 
which prevailed during the first six or 
eight months of the current cotton year. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were more unfavorable than otherwise 
in Oklahoma, because of frequent rain- 
fall, about a standoff in Texas and 
mostly favorable elsewhere. The crop 
in the central belt, in particular, was 
responsive to favorable weather condi- 
tions; temperatures were rather low at 
the beginning of the week, but the dip 
was of short duration and was followed 
by warm rains which were beneficial ; a 
few fields are very grassy, but most 
fields are in satisfactory condition. 

The Mississippi River is falling 
rapidly and is within its banks for the 
first time since planting was started. 
Much land outside the levees, or that 
has been under back-water or seep- 
water for months, will be planted dur- 
ing the week; June 15 is about the dead- 
line for planting, but some intend to 
plant as late as June 25. An experiment 
station, near Helena, Ark., will plant a 
plot every ten days, for an indefinite 
period, for experimental purposes. 


Basis Remains Firm 


Mill Demand Dull—Little Interest 
in New Crop Cottons 


Boston, June 12.—Although mill 
demand for premium and extra staple 
cottons continues dull, basis on round 
lots of such cottons is just as firm as 
at any time during the last few weeks, 
although on small lots of extra staples 
it is possible to secure concessions of 
at least 25 points on prompt deliveries. 
The strongest part of the market is on 
full inch to 1s% inch cotton in strict 
low middling and higher grades and it 
is claimed that certain shippers are still 
short of such cottons, thus accounting 
for the firmness of basis on everything 
but very small lots. Some shippers ask 
as high as 450 points on July for full 
lve inch hard western cotton of mid- 


dling grade, and although nominally 
asking 500 points on July for full 
14 in. of the same grade are anxious 


to substitute delivery of the latter for 
the former. 

Small lots of full 14 inch hard western 
cotton of middling grade are reported 
to have changed hands at 450 to 475 
points on July. A few shippers are 
willing to quote basis for September- 
October delivery of extra staple cot- 
tons, but their asking prices on De- 
cember are seldom more than 35 points 
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under basis on July for old crop cot- 
ton, or approximately the equivalent of 
the premium of December futures over 
July futures. 

Little new business is reported on 
Egyptian cottons and there has been no 
marked change in prices during the 
week. New crop Uppers on the basis 
$21.55 for October are off about 15 
points more for the week than the June 
option, but November Sak. at $33.42 is 
slightly firmer at a 56 point decline 
than July option which declined 59 
points. 

Because the automobile tire trade, 
which is the largest user of both 
Sakellarides and Upper Egyptian, is 
demanding a higher grade of cotton on 
the average than formerly, the grade 
that we are quoting for prompt delivery 
has been similarly raised. The quota- 
tions furnished by John Malloch & Co. 
on Sak. for prompt delivery are now 
for a “fully good fair,” while those for 
Uppers are for a “fully good fair to 
good.” 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for June-July ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Ivein............. 22) to 230. 23% to 234c. 
ly, in. to I} in.... 222 to 23}c. 234" to 24c. 
DOG aw as a eeae 234 to 24c. 24}"*to 243c. 
US ae 254 to 26c. 26}\to 27c. 
Sl lente is 29 to 30c. 30 "to 3le. 


Basis on New York, July, 18.56c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.if. Boston for June- 
July shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair’ Sakelarides, 36.65c., off 0.60c.; 
“fully good fair to good’’ Uppers, 23.95c., 
off 0.10c. from June 5. They report 
closing prices June 12 on the Alexandria 
exchanges as follows; July Sak., $33.02, 
off 59c.; June Uppers, $20.95, off 10c. 


from June 5. 





Silk Ass’n Board Adopts New 
Raw Silk Classification 


The board of managers of the Silk 
Association of America on June 12 
accepted a new raw silk classification, 
which was recommended to the board 
by the joint committee on classification 
which included two representative from 
the Silk Association, two from the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, and one from 
the U. S. Testing Bureau. 

The new classification is in part 
identical with the one adopted by, and 
in use on, the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change. This similarity applies to 
grades A, B, C, D, E and F. 

The report of this committee was 
based largely on the second report of 
the Raw Silk Classification Committee, 
and the classification recommended is a 
composite produced by merging the raw 
silk classification of the second report 
with the classification of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. 

The classification has been approved 
by the executive committee of the Raw 
Silk Division and by the Raw Silk 
Classification Committee. Its use is 
optional in the market. 
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SUPERIOR 
STRENGTH 
WET ®@ DRY 


Have you verified these 
distinctive character- 
istics of Bemberg by 


making your own tests? 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Bem 


BRAND YARN 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning process. 
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Rayon Yarn Demand Slackens 


W eavers and Knitters Buy More 
Cautiously—Plush Call Good 


HE approach of the mid-summer 

lull in textile manufacturing has 
perceptibly slackened the demand for 
rayon yarn. However, a fair amount 
of business was written during the last 
week. Demand leaned toward the finer 
sizes, though there was also some call 
for the 150s. New York factors re- 
ported that both weavers and knitters 
were buying, but rather hesitantly ; there 
were few large orders placed. 

The lull appears to be felt mostly by 
the rayon producers who sell to weavers 
and knitters. Other divisions of manu- 
facturing, notably the plush and uphol- 
stery industries, are still active, and are 
buying quite confidently, it was stated. 
One firm, which is a leader among the 
smaller rayon producing concerns, was 
declared to be doing a good business in 
supplying the plush trade. These manu- 
facturers keep active most of the sum- 
mer, and they are buying rayon on a 
60-day basis, it was stated. This branch 
ot the market suffers its seasonal lull in 
April and May, and at present business 
is quite peppy, factors reported. 

The plans for the expansion of the 
Rayon Institute are still in the process 
ot formation. Ernest Starr, managing 


director of that organization, whose 


resignation was announced in these 
columns last week, will remain in office 
until the transition plans are com- 
pleted. Mr. Starr has been at the helm 


at the Institute since that organization 
was founded, and contributed much to 


the development of that organization. 


formation of a new acetate producing 
company, by Tubize and Chatillon, there 
has been much speculation in_ the 
trade regarding possible mergers. The 
rumors centered pointedly upon some of 
the smaller rayon companies, which it 
was argued would look favorably on 
such a proposition. Up to date, how- 
ever, there are no indications of any- 
thing specific in this direction. It is 
understood that certain banking groups 
are eager to effect combines of some of 
the smaller companies, and have made 
overtures to that end. The spokesman 
for one small but prosperous plant said 
that financiers were making = such 
propositions to his firm “almost daily.” 
He was rather skeptical about the 
chances of any merger, and said he 
thought his firm would prefer to retain 
its identity and its present profits, which 
are not inconsiderable, rather than 
chance the uncertainty of a combine. 


Rayon Waste Quiet 


Prices Spotty But Some Firms Hold 
to List Quotations 


Rayon waste continued quiet during 
the week, with little active business re- 
ported. Dealers are buying cautiously, 
and there is no great amount of waste 
available. However, there is enough 
open bleached on hand to weaken prices, 
and considerable cutting was done by 
smaller firms. The larger traders said 
that they were taking but few orders, 


Bae 


many inquiries. These factors insisted 
that the market was holding firm on 
prices. They are not cutting, they said, 
and they have no difficulty in getting 
their list prices. 

Very little waste reached New York 
from European ports this week, due to 
the cautious buying by domestic dealers. 
Commenting upon the quality of the 
waste now available, converters said 
they thought it was somewhat better 
than that which came in a month or 
two ago. At that time, strenuous pro- 
test was made, and it is understood that 
the dealers have made arrangements to 
test their shipments of waste before 
sending them on to customers. 


Want Rayon School 
In Georgia 

ATLANTA, GA, Recommendations 
that a school for rayon manufacturers 
be established at the Georgia School of 
Technology were made June 9 both by 
Ex-Governor Nat E. Harris, chairman 
of the board of trustees for the uni- 
versity, and Dr. M. L. Brittain, its presi- 


dent, in their annual reports to the 
board. 
In his report, Ex-Governor Harris 


vigorously emphasized the necessity for- 
the legislature of Georgia to recognize 
the growing importance of the rayon 
industry in the South and taking the 
necessary steps to train young men in 
that form of textile engineering. He 
urged a legislative appropriation. 


Chatillon Names Two Sales 
Executives 


Plans for the promotion and merchan- 
dising of “Chacelon,” the new rayon 
varn being marketed by the American 
Chatillon Corp., are progressing steadily, 





Since the recent announcement of the due to the seasonal lull, but that they had it is announced by Rufus W. Scott, 
Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process Nitro-Cellulose Process Acetate Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. Den- First Second Den- First Second Denier Price Denier Price 
- eee $2.50 $1.70 ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. Wi csedacs $3.00 LE eee $2.30 
Mc antes 2.60 1.75 35...$3.50 3.25 1 1 1 PHS ica diee 3.00 Paes ace 1.90 
100 ee se 210 140 ee $ 23...$1.40 $9.25 POs ences 2.55 SE inin’ 1.90 
Whisscde ie 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 100 2 
100 tinge, 2.20 1.65 eS SE ata +. PON So =e 2.28 
125 iiek sices 1.55 1.25 100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 a 
125 Meese. cs 1.60 1.25 Rayon Waste 
150 7 Bo vesrs . = 2 Denier First Qual. Second Qual. Open bleached waste............. $0. 35-$0. 40 
Sis eas . : 5 Open unbleached waste............ .35— .37 
150 ae Pa 1.50 1,25 175...... $1.30 $1.20 
170 24-27 130 120 Bleached thread waste (mfrs.).......  25—  .27 
170 tt 7 50 . 30 Cc ; Colored thread waste.............. .16 
an — rie a uprammonium Process oe NURI oa 5 5 6 Homo iai wk Saee wr aes . 16 
200 ee 1.45 1.15 Den-_ Fila- Den-_ Fila- 
300 ee 1.10 1.05 fer ment Price ier ment Price onverted Rayon Waste 
400 ee, 1.10 1.05 40 30 5 15 112 $2. 40 Pe NOs cdo erence cs $0.60 -$0.62 
450 a se 1.10 1.05 ++. $4.50 0 = ¢00es Unblenehed topes... ..csccccecvce -574- 159 
600 72-96 110 105 60 45..... 3.75 = 180 135.....2.30 Bleached noils.................. 27 
no eee t+ — 80 0... 3.50 240 180.....2.25. Bleached garnets................ .38 - 45 
; eereee eae . 100 PRs 04g 3:23 300 225.....2.25 Unbleached garnets............. 32 = .34 
50 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 120 WO eicic 2.90 Colored garnets................. .25 = .28 
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*SASE is a spun rayon manufactured from the finest 
cut viscose filaments. 


It is the only yarn in America 


made of Vistra fil ament—an Agfa prod uct. 


‘i successtul fabrics which 
in *“SASE Y 


contain ‘ Yarn are con- 

vincing proot of the value and ver- 
satility of this fine spun rayon. 

SASE Yarn is the acknowledged 
leader of spun rayon yarns. Itsrange 
of sizes up to 100’s (equivalent to 
5 3 denier) give the yarn an extraor- 
dinarily broad field of usetulness, 
New sources of profit are afforded 
by SASE in a host of constructions 
from heavy draperies to fine infants 
underwear, 

Ask for a copy of the new booklet 


“THe Story oF SASE. 


FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 
In Canad 


a: Canapian Cortons, Ltrp., Montreal 


REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 
E.W. Dutton Co. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Ph iladelp h ia 
Tracey & BrapLey 
219 Chestnut Street 


(Chattanooga 
H. D. McDonatp 
905 James Building 
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ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


Finest D: ualities 


Finest D 
$POT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


United States 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 


> 

< ?, 
> 
s + 


~ RAYON *, 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant - 
2379, 
New York 2376 
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chairman of the board of the Chatillon 
Corp. 

\ir. Scott stated that James S. Brown- 
son, well known textile man, would be 
in charge of sales in the New York 
metropolitan district. Joseph R. Morton 
is in charge of southern sales, and a 
southern sales office has been opened in 
the Greensboro Bank & Trust Co. Build- 
ing, Greensboro, N. C.; Mr. Morton 
will operate from that office. 

Mr. Scott added that reports had been 
received from the Chatillon plant at 
Rome, Ga., to the effect that all physical 
tests made on “Chacelon” have equalled 
or exceeded expectations. Total produc- 
tion of the new acetate yarn is now 1,000 
lb. a day and will reach 2,500 Ib. by 
July 1, it is stated. 





American Acetate Silk Co. 
to Build Soon 


The acetate rayon company, organized 
by the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. and the 
American Chatillon Corp. will com- 
mence construction of its new rayon 
plant in Hopewell, Va., within the next 
two months. The plant will manufac- 
ture rayon by the acetate method, and 
it is understood that the initial output 
will amount to 2,250,000 Ib. of 75-denier 
yarn a year. Approximately 2,000 work- 
ers will be employed, and the plant will 
cost nearly $5,000,000. Homes for the 
workers will be built. The Tubize and 
Chatillon companies will own the new 
plant jointly. Tubize’s present plant at 
Hopewell, making rayon by the viscose 
method, employs about 4,000 workers 


and represents an investment of some 
$10,000,000. 





American Enka About 
to Start Up 


\merican Enka Corp., Asheville, N. 
C., announces that the $10,000,000 rayon 
plant being built near Asheville, N. C., 
will soon be ready for operations and 
12 more instructors from the parent 
plant, Arnheim, Holland, will arrive on 
June 18 to teach the native help how to 
operate the machinery. A number of 
othce workers have been engaged al- 
ready, but factory workers will not be 
placed until later on this month, accord- 
ng to officials. Initial machinery tests 
have been made. It is expected that 
operations will start in earnest by the 
end of June. 


AYON NOTES 


FROM BRITAIN 


Special to TEXTILE WoRLD 





a circular to shareholders, the Alli- 
Artificial Silk Co., the acetate rayon 
idiary of International Artificial Silk 
announces that production at its 
estoft factory from their first unit of 
ning machines will commence on June 
Some of the principal key men who 
been engaged, have been undergoing 
irse of training at the Clairoix factory 
e International Artificial Silk Co. in 
ce. The company has arranged for 
cular supply ‘of cellulose acetate to 
up their production program. They 
also acquired a license fe’ working 





the “Boyeux” sizing process for preparing 
warps, and this will be carried on at 
Lowestoft. 

koe 

Production of rayon in April amounted, 

according to Board of Trade returns, to 
3,960,000 1b., which compares with 4,310,- 
000 Ib., in March and 3,750,000 Ib. in April 
last year. As consumption is known to 
have materially increased in April, it is 
probable that stocks were to some extent 
reduced. 

* ok * 


Anglo-French (Verdun) Artificial Silk 
Co., which was formed last year in London 
to take over a small French company, has 
just had its shares introduced on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. In the statement 
issued, it is stated that the plant is now 
ready for the installation of the machinery. 
A production of from four to five tons per 
day is expected to be reached by the end of 
this year. The company is partly financed 
by the French Government under, the 
Dawes’ Plan. A production of two tons 
per day of acetate rayon is also being con- 
sidered. 

x * Ok 

The British paper exclusively devoted to 
rayon, known as the Artificial Silk World 
late in May adopted the title of Rayon 
Record. The Silk Journal, which deals 
with both silk and rayon, and which is an 


older paper, has for some time been known 
as Silk Journal & Rayon World. The use 
of the word “rayon” is progressing, but 
the public here will take some time to get 
used to it, as “artificial silk” has become 
firmly fixed. 

* ok O* 


N. T. Artificial Wool, Ltd., has been 
floated in London to manufacture “N.T.” 
the new wool substitute in France. Two 
small factories are already working, and 
the company is to build a large factory 
with a production of 10 tons per day at 
Pont Authou near Rouen. Subsidiary com- 
panies are eventually to be formed in 
Britain and elsewhere. The prospectus 
published reports from several Lancashire 
and Yorkshire manufacturers who had 
successfully used the new product for the 
manufacture of blankets. 


* *#* * 


A new company known as_ Textiles 
(New Process) Ltd., is about to make a 
public issue. The company has_ been 
formed to exploit a new synthetic wool 
made from waste vegetable material, and 
changed by a chemical process into a 
staple which is claimed to possess elasticity, 
strength and softness of texture sufficient 
to allow of competition and co-operation 
with wool. The fibre is known as “N.T.,” 
and it is said that it only costs 9d. per Ib. 
to produce. Blankets and tweed cloths con- 
taining from 25% to 75% of the new fiber 
have been shown in London. The inven- 
tion is French. 
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Above. View of the new show 
room in the offices of the Cela- 
nese Corp. This shows the room 
as seen from entrance. Modern- 
istically decorated cabinets, 
booths and cases offer an attrac- 
tive setting for displays of 
Celanese fabrics and garments. 


At Left. Modernism is_ the 
dominant note in the design of 
the entrance to the reception 
room of the newly decorated 
offices of the Celanese Corp. of 
America, New York City. Arches 
serve as a distinctive frame to 
the approach. 
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RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 








| - WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
S. GUTNER & BROS. | 381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 





Natural 
and 


Exclusively Converted 


Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 










Crown 
Brand 














7 — 

Silk Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, | 

| Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
aap N. J..7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


taal 


Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de- 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves 
and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 

Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 
A trial will convince you. Write 
for details. 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
@ ABEECO MILL, INC, 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 














Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 





Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 
Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 























“Tetrakierol” 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Recommended for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





RAY ON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
, 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass 


The result of fifteen 

years’ experience in 

developing the highest Wm. C. Keyworth | 

quality of Rayon Size. 215 Van Houten St., | 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Raw Silk Prices 
Are Up 10 Cents 


Increased Demand From Weavers 
Serves to Strengthen Gen- 
eral Market 


\fter several weeks of persistent soft- 
the raw silk market has reached 
the point where prices once more show 
an upward tendency. During the past 
week quotations rose approximately ten 
cents all along the line. This was due 
largely to a sharp increase of orders 
from the broadsilk and hosiery manu- 
iacturers. The weavers were in the 
market for substantial quantities of raw 
goods, and good business was reported 
by the leading traders. Buying was 
chiefly spot, with a fair call for two to 
three month shipments. Grand double 
extra yellow showed surprising strength, 
and prices even above the 10c. rise were 
being paid in some instances. 


ness, 


Further Rise Seen 


Raw silk firms in the New York 
market believe that the prevailing 
strength will continue for a few weeks, 
and some say it may even become more 
pronounced, bringing a further rise in 
prices. However, there continues to be 
much uncertainty regarding the situa- 
tion in mid-July when the new crop 
will be available. Will prices for old 
silk drop to their usual low ebb? That 
is the question now being discussed in 
the market. The principal issue is 
whether the Raw Silk Exchange will 
serve to stabilize old silk quotations, and 
prevent them from taking their normal 
slump. This is viewed as a particularly 
interesting point, as one of the strongest 
arguments advanced when the Exchange 
was being organized was that it would 
be a powerful force for stability of 
prices, 

Indeed, the Raw Silk Exchange is a 
topic of pretty general discussion at 
present. That institution will celebrate 
its first birthday in September, and it 





















Thrown Silk Raw Silk National Raw Silk Exchange 
(60 day basis) (60 day basis) Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.45 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... $5.15 Month June 5 High Low Junell Chg. 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6. 15 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5.10 June........ 4.84 4.93 4.81 4.93 +.09 
japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.45 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 4.90 July.. 4.82 4.90 4.78 4.88 +.06 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. .... 6.10 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 4.85 August...... 4.77 4.83 4.74 4.83 +.05 
lapan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 5.95 Japan filature, best X, 13/15... 4.75 September... 4.74 4.81 4.73 4.81 +.07 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 5.00 Japan filature, X, 13/15...... 00.00. 4.70 October 4.73 4.81 4.72 4.81 +.08 
‘ussah tram. 2 end on cops............++++- 2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16. 3.85 November 4.73 4.81 4.73 4.81 +.08 
fosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 7.05 Canton filature, new style 20/22... 3.55 December... 4.75 4.81 4.72 4.81 +.06 
ole oe ae me BB. ccccces 3: - essen Toten, 8 ye ies le a 00 *January.. 4.75 4.80 4.72 4.79 +.04 
i ie y CAM, BP. CTACK AA... wcrc eccccves ° 7 20/ as 19a els 00 ; 2 
wiery tram, crack XX.............000005 5.60 cual xx OWhigy start 4.95 ra _— — a or ee old; 206 
LONG NG MAGA Ada ten’ nka'g or aseosas 5.55 Sp. erack (Yellow) 20/22........... iS Sewee eee 
— Sp. crack (White) 20/22............ 4:90 sNew 16-bale contr: aa 
Spun Silk Yarns Crack (Yellow) 20/22.............. 4.90 Nov aap omael ook three cents below old 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 Crack (White) 20/22............... $55. "saan 
MOPS Ae ee SA Rhe  MOBPD.. cacti $4.65 
bio. cee ae A595; OlTecccccs ce 3.60 





is expected that that occasion will be 
marked by stock-taking regarding the 
success of the Exchange to date. Sev- 
eral leading silk factors who were inter- 
viewed talked very favorably about the 
attainments of the institution. They 
felt that it had already proved of much 
value to the industry. The real meas- 
ure, of course, will come when the first 
12 months of service and achievement 
are computed and analyzed. 

The trade is gradually adapting itself 
to the new 10-bale method of trading 
on the floor of the Exchange. Asked 
what they thought of the change, sev- 
eral factors said it was “undoubtedly an 
improvement.” This would seem to 
represent a fairly general opinion. Here 
and there traders are heard to criticize 
the 10-bale basis, but these criticisms 


are becoming less and less as the 
traders accustom themselves to the 
change. 


Spun Silk Quiet, 
Tone Confident 
Few Orders Reported, But Market 


Generally is Firm—Expect Fall 
Demand to Begin July 15 


The spun silk market continued quiet, 


but steady through the week. Buying 
was hesitant and rather spotty; such 


business as was written during the week 
came mostly from silk weavers. The 
woolen and worsted trade, which had 
been actively in the market for spun 
goods through. April and May has 
slowed up on buying, due to the quiet 
summer season. The rule of current 
business, of course, is for spot shipment, 
as the orders are principally for emer- 
gency fill-in on production schedules. 
Despite the general quiet in the mar- 
ket, a surprising amount of confidence 
is expressed even among the conserva- 
tive spinners. They are looking to the 
fall season with optimism. Current in- 
quiries regarding the fall, and a few 
early advance orders have stimulated a 
feeling that next season is going to be 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
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particularly good. However, this senti- 


ment is tempered with caution, as it 1s 
recognized that over-confidence is al- 
ways hazardous. Spinners who were 


interviewed this week said they looked 
for the fall demand on doubles to start 
about July 15 


Thrown Silk Stronger; 
Prices Advance 5e. 


Spurt of Buying, and a Firm Raw 
Silk Market Gives Throwsters 
More Confidence 


The thrown silk market, prompt as 
ever to reflect currents in the raw silk 
trade, strengthened considerably during 
the past week. Prices for organzines, 
crepes and trams went up approximately 
five cents, and orders came in steadily 
throughout the six business days. The 
spurt in business came mostly from 
hosiery knitters, who bought futures 
quite confidently ; some of these orders 
were stated to be of considerable size. 
Weavers also showed some _ interest, 
though at that end the buying was gen- 
erally spot; crepe yarns were favored, 
and the 3-thread special crack sold well. 

This strengthening came after a pro- 
longed lull, and was eagerly welcomed 
in the trade. However, throwsters are 
not allowing themselves to become too 
optimistic. The general view expressed 
this week was that the current active 
demand may again wane, before the new 
season starts up in earnest which -is 
expected to be some time in late July. 

Production at the mills was normal. 
The extra call necessitated no addi- 
tional output, throwsters said, as recent 
slow buying had permitted some small 
accumulations which are believed to be 
sufficient to meet the present demand. 





New Bedford (Mass.) Rayon Co. 
started the spinning of rayon last week 
and officials expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the results. It js 


planned to start additional units at the 
plant as fast as practicable. 
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Worsted Yarns 





| Office and Wilts 








Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Dhornton, R. I. 








WaARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
WooLEN. YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


. for Hand Knitti 
Minerva Yarns ‘“‘na'Crochetng® 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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———————— 
New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. GRuNDY Co., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 











ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. | 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Woolen and For Weaving 
Merino YARNS and Knitting 

Decoration Yarns and Specialties 

Commission Work 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York——-Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


FALLS YARN MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 


s 
Fine Woolen and Merino Yarns 
Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ve. 
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RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades « NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SMM MMUMUMALUUUUELELLAOLNESUUUUUALUEREOEOQOQOODADLULECONONOUUCUUOUUUEUESOOOUUUUUUEELEESEOOUOUUUUOOOOELEETEOGOLHAUOUCOUUUENEGNENAASOOMOnONEMEERGLRC= 


MRUUSUUNNAEA AULA EOEUEUEAULOUHU OLEAN EUA NE 
sOUNLUUEUVUNLUANUUDUNUEDOELUDANDOEREAORL AOA 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Outerwear Yarns Reduced 


Second Drop Within 


the 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Me important change in the mar- 

ket this week was the lowering of 
quotations by spinners of outerwear 
counts, reductions being five cents in 
the standard counts used by knitting 
trades. Spinners are now holding 2-20s, 
50s grade, at $1.35, this being 5c. lower 
than last week and a reduction of 
124c. within the last month, their price 
at that time being $1.474. The first re- 
duction took these counts down to a 
basis of $1.40 for 2-20s and this is now 
further lowered to the $1.35 level. 

This action was taken because of the 
easiness in wools which has carried 
quarter blood wools and top to a lower 
level than before this year and also be- 
cause, many in the trade considering this 
the major reason for the drop, of com- 
petitive conditions within the. spinning 
field. While a majority of spinners of 
outerwear counts were quoting $1.474 
for 2-20s, one or two of the largest con- 
cerns were quoting these counts 24c. 
lower. 

When spinners reduced their prices 
to meet this competition the two lowest 
priced spinners immediately reduced 
their prices to $1.374 or 24c. under the 
new $1.40 mark of the average spinner. 
This week the latter have taken a fur- 
ther step and have announced a new 
price list based upon $1.35 for 2-20s 
which brings their prices down to the 
same basis of the lowest priced spinners 
in the field. 


Has the Decline Ended? 


It will now be interesting to see if the 
spinners in question will again quote 
2sc. under the $1.35 price or whether 
they will admit their inability to go any 
lower. The wool market is presenting 


Last 


















Bradford System 


2—12s, low, com. (36s)......... $1.05 —$1.10 
2—16s, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10 1.15 
2-20s to 2—24s, low } (44s) ~oipeie = te 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46—48s)...1.35 — 1.40 
2—26s to 2—30s, } bid. (48s) ......1.42}— 1.47} 
2—30s to 2-32s, } bld.S. A. (46s) 1.40 — 1.45 
2-32s, 4 bid. (48-50s)...........1.50 — 1.523 
2—20s, # bld. (56s)..... .. 1.60 — 1.62) 
2-268, ¢ bid. (56s).............1.624- 1.65 
2-368, § bid. (56a) .........5...-4.65 = 1.70 
2-32s, 4 bid. (60s)...... gosh Oe — 1.70 
2—36s, } bld. (60s)... .. 1.70 1.75 
2-40s, } bld. (60s) bbs uae here aoe 
} 2—50s, high } bld. (64s).........1.90 — 1.95 
| 2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............2.00 — 2.05 
| A NR LI 6 kee cescices 2.40 — 2.45 





Month 


a more stable appearance and a number 
of spinners in the higher-priced field be- 
lieve they will not go lower for the 
present. If this is true it will be the first 
time in many months there has been a 
general price level which could be held 
with the hope of booking a volume busi- 
ness. 

While this reduction comes at a favor- 
able time for many outerwear mills, the 
bathing-suit trade getting ready to open 
their 1930 lines within the next month, 
spinners did not make their reduction 
because of this but rather, they frankly 
state, to meet competition from this 
limited number who have been quoting 
two and a half cents less. 


Has Price War Started ? 


Several manufacturers have stated 
they believe this latest action on the 
part of the outerwear spinning group 
indicates that they are no longer going 
to permit the larger factors to control 
prices of these counts as has been the 
case during recent months, but rather 
they now will assume the initiative and 
seek to obtain business whether this 
means selling for less than what they 
have considered previously this year a 
fair margin of profit. 

Outerwear counts have offered and 
still offer spinners the most attractive 
field from the standpoint of volume and 
margins of profit, outerwear  con- 
sumption increasing within recent years 
while that for weaving has been more 
stationary. It has been this attractive- 
ness that is now making the business 
more competitive for spinners and has 
resulted in the lowering of prices re- 
ported this week. 

Although wools have declined seri- 

(Continued on page 103) 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


20s, high, } bld. (50s) $1.50 
20s, 2 bid. (56s) $1.55 — 1.573 
26s, ? bld. (56s)... 1.025—- 1.65 
30s, 4 bld. (60s) 1.67}— 1.70 
30s, fine warp (66—-70s) 1.75 — 1.80 
40s, § bld. (60—64s) 1.85 — 1.90 
50s, (66—70s) 2.05 2.10 
60s, (70s)... 2.35 — 2.37} 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2—20s. low, } bld. (44s) $1.15 
2—18s to 2—20s, } bid. (50s) 1.35 
2—26s, } bld. (50s). ‘ 1.40 


2-30s, + bld. (50s) . 1.45 
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Another Sinking 
Spell in Wool Tops 


Merino Grades Off 3% for Week— 
Other Tops Steady—Noils 
Generally Firm 


Boston.—The wool top market is 
still floundering around looking for a 
safe landing but none in immediate 
sight. Prices fail to hold. During the 
week tops grading from low js up to 
fine have declined an average four cents 
a pound, or approximately 3% of their 
value. New business in merinos was 
quite small but on high gs blood 58s a 
fairly large volume was accepted at 
$1.125 and on the low gs blood addi- 
tional business was placed at around 
$1.02. In tops for the knitting trade, 
business is very dull. Spinners are 
offering 98c. for 50s and seemed quite 
unwilling to pay any more. 

The Bradford top market is again off 
all along the line with 64s down to 
414 pence, the lowest price of the year. 
While tops made from foreign wools in 
the domestic market are unchanged for 
the week it seems quite likely owing to 
the pressure for lower prices that some 
mark down will occur during the week 
especially in 50s and 48s. The demand 
for 44s in South American is sufhi- 
ciently good to keep the price firm. 

How long noils will be able to main- 
tain their rather high prices in absence 
of any sustaining volume of business is 
very much a matter of conjecture. That 
the price level has held so firmly is 
rather surprising, and must be attributed 
in part to the fact that producers of 
these materials have consistently op- 
posed concessions in price. Another 
factor sustaining the market may be 
found in the several large houses that 
receive noils from some of the big comb- 
ing plants on contract and when the 
market is quiet are under no necessity 
to meet a falling market, being sufh- 
ciently well financed to hold these essen- 

(Continued on page 105) 


2-20s, ? bld. (56s) aed «~- $1250 
2-20s, } bld. (60s) : veo aoe age ee 


French Spun Merino White 


PO os shine x Sate ce inkkiia ie 31.30 
30s, 60—40.. 1.40 
2 ae ee ee ae Sn ae 1.50 
Ps DOOM 555 & eh aw ben Ke ce aves 1.60 
Prices at Bradford, Eng. 

5 d 

Bee ae Nha or scar. al ak ko Oa sat 2 34 
2-24s, 44s.. a aE 
2-36s, 58s.. 4 3 
2-48s, 64s.. 5 1 
‘ : 6 0 
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See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


“Stock Drying Machine” 


Here are mentioned some of the specifications of construc- 
tion of the Sargent Drying Machines. 
Frame Members: Made of cast iron. 


Panels: Double thickness sheet steel, well insulated and fitted 
to avoid heat losses. 


Power and steam consumption: Low. 

Capacity: High. 

Floor space: Reduced. ; 

Counters: Integral with machine, or suspended from ceiling of 
room 

Conveyors: Plain frictional or swing shelf type. 

These machines are accessible, durable, and efficient. 

They are made in several sizes. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
Builders of Wool Washing GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Machines, etc. 


Now You Can Have 
Uniform Staple for Mixed Spinning 


With a Stokes Rotary Cutter you can get the same length 
staple for spinning all kinds of mixed yarns of wool, cotton, 
rayon or silk. 


These machines make 300 cuts per minute of any length up 
to three inches. Will handle four to eight strands of top or 
roving at one time. 


Write for full description and quotation. 


F§taoKes MACHINE COMPANY 


5948 Tabor Road, O:ney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 








It’s Easy to 
Ship Textiles » 


We repeat—it is easy to ship textiles safely and 
economically if you take advantage of available 
refinements. You may feel that it is anything 
but easy—with materials so easily damaged— 
so popular to pilfer, etc. The fact remains, 
however, that thru the use of the Signode System 
of Tensional steel strapping we have shown 
hundreds of textile mills how to ship more 
safely and practically eliminate pilfering and in 
most cases have also shown a reduction in costs. 
Ask for demonstration or Catalog No. 15T. 
There is not the slightest obligation. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


the Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforeements, all 
forms of nailed-on strapping, wire tying machines, pail clasps, 
clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 










LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mmm 
Baling — Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 












But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG—— 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We solicit your inquiries. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 











As Wool Falls Mills Use More 





Consumption Curve Upward— 


Freer Buying 


Boston. 


OOL manufacturing is in a much 

better position than might be in- 
ferred from the sluggish situation seen 
in the wool market. There is no de- 
cline in wool consumption, far from it. 
The consumption curve is upward. It 
was pointed out recently that the ad- 
vent of the closed automobile resulting 
in lessened demand for heavyweight 
clothing had brought about some de- 
crease in wool consumption; but on the 
other hand the greatly increased utiliza- 
tion of wool in the production of auto- 
mobile fabrics has probably more than 
offset the decrease in utilization brought 
about by the use of rather lighter cloth- 
ing. Wool consumption in January- 
April this year was well above the aver- 
age monthly consumption of the years 
1926-1928 as shown in the following 
index figures: 


EE ONAN aie Soe dale. 6 ial 100 
 aaas herd vod bine acie 108 
SS rer rr eT ere 107 
PEP JERK AOT. 2 osicwnccees 118 


The market for domestic wools on 
Summer Street which has had a steady 
decline in values for entire year to date 
is now firming up under the influence 





(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


RIOR, 0c F's ke vba ewe $0. 394-$0. 40} 
SIN one 5:-05 Ko Sm 006.0 35 - .36 
| RC EERE Tamera rote .44- .45 
EG, ss c.curasacece bee branes .43 - .44 
DIES x 66 Vv ase b as Nkws ee aa .42 - .43 
Texas and California 
Texas 12 months............. $0.95 -$0.97 
California, Northern.......... -88 - .90 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
ills ci cpicaietondineias $1.03 $1.05 
PI ss ais pace aot ee ees ° wm, 
5 55 0s te ache W cenaio’® -85 - .90 
I oso ohiasreta’s dare p areatk ty: i .78 - .80 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
NR isn 5c ioeceks $0.98 -$1.00 
Staple fine 3 bld............. .98 - 1.00 
Fine and fine medium........ C= . 
RU nec das cacxcs "88 - 190 
| IR os aes Goud Seee an cess .78 - .80 
| Mohair—Domestic 
| Best carding...............- $0.48 -$0. 50 
| BE 5k co sck ane ve .65 - .68 
| 


of New Clip 


of larger manufacturing interest and 
further helped along by the appearance 
of what seems to be a rather stable basis 
for the larger acquisition of the 1929 
clip. Medium wools have had a very 
sharp decline, 15% or more, while 
merinos have been relatively firm. The 
larger decline in medium wools is the 
result of their having been too high 
priced during a large part of last year. 
The table herewith indicates briefly the 
character of the decline in wool values 
since the first of the year: 


Jan. June _ Decline 
Fine wool ....$1.06 98e. 7.5% 
Medium wool ae 46c. 16.3% 


The price decline in foreign wools 
held in bond during the past 12 months 
has been very marked, approximately 
18% for the period. Since the first of 
the year all foreign wools in bond have 
made further declines and at this time 
are approximately 8% lower than at the 
beginning of the year. The table here- 
with shows the situation in brief: 


Jan. June Decline 
As. O48. 6 i sass 91c. 82c. 9.9% 
N. Z. 58s-60s....81c. 75¢ 74% 
M. V. 50s....... 45c. “41c 88% 





ee 


Last year’s clip wools have been 
pretty well cleaned out in the wool dis- 
trict. New clip wools are arriving in 
large quantities and there is good buy- 
ing taking place at this time as the wool 
merchants seem content to move these 
new clip wools out as quickly as pos- 
sible at a minimum profit. There is 
still a large amount of new clip wool to 
be arranged for, either by consignment 
or purchase and any opportunity to 
move wools to mills on their arrival is 
the welcome operation. 

For the first week in two or three 
months there has been no marking down 
in quotations and although prices con- 
tinue irregular the situation is regarded 
more favorably. The wool position is 
on the whole firmer. Wool selling this 
last year or two has not been a profit- 
able operation and this applies to either 
domestic or foreign wools. A consider- 
able quantity of last year’s clip has been 
disposed of without profit and in the 
case of foreign wools the market fell 
away so sharply and demand in Boston 
has been so thin, that it seems more than 
likely that importers have been com- 
pelled to take a fairly heavy loss. 





Worsted Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 101) 





ously to date this year they have not 
done any more than outwear counts 
which are selling on a basis of $1.35, 
comparing with $1.50 or $1.55 quoted 
six months ago, representing a decline 





Wool and Substitute Quotation 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average......... $0.43 -$0. 45 
CD see. ccac sac wicewes -45- .48 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Australian: 

Ee ter ihala arcing Rear a $0.98 -$1.00 
god erst at '6' 04-3 0e wilt 4:07 -80 - .85 
iia e ake aK dwerd os ie Soha 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo: 

NS ia55 5's mpc eeeerees 43 - .44 
Te Hee waa waer ceo as -43 - .44 
ara ceatargiatn de neaie ala ein -41- .42 

Buenos Aires: 
eS eee 33 - .34 
i Nn 8a o8c wale onli t=. 32 

Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. !|....... $0.28 --$0.29 
China Filling Fleece........ > ae 
Szechuen ass’t............. .27 -* .28 

ise. an cers cogtk we orn Sodus -25§- .26 

Scotch black face............ .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar........ .36- .38 

WN es wivelae Sie 6.000 n'slaglean -41- 43 

IS fis Grid X bn ies wreare- 41 - (43 

NS aoe woo eae paleeede 38 - .39 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
Lap— 
NR ag at aca ewes $1.23 -$1.25 
FIP EMNOME csccccccnccsss 4.28= 6 
Thread White Worsted— 
| | ee Se 90 - .93 
BR A io dia ss Sada cee 63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply.............. -48- .52 
+ blood, two-ply........... m= .2 
Card— 
PN a6 o'o o.k ence oeacene a= .8 
Medium white............. a= .@ 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
er ers ee $0.07 -$0.08 
| eee .06 - .07 
OU I i. 56 in ees ocacku -19- .20 
Serges— 
MI 2 Se alow: Sale aranah cn eae . 103- 11 
IE ak Sous oahaniGiae oad ae .09 - .10 
ews dee Soe cack usgelee a= 
Knit— 
PN ae tide ws ak. both cates 42- .43 
dc on ck én 0eice cow ae .19 = .20 
Re MOONE «own cvs c cece -20 - .21 
Worsteds— 
pf Se eee 7- .074 
Ca ab once deka eers H4- .12 
DING shee'nls Sasa eee 0}- 11 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND TOPS 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 








dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 
You, too, will like our service. Send 
us a trial order. 


( “sreing ope watching every detail in the 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


~ 


Natural 
Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from 
heaven. When reflected from sur- 
rounding buildings it may be as 
dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many 
uses—so has pure artificial daylight 
of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? 
Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH payiranr” 


“BALING PRESSES 


For Every Purpose- Get Our Proposition ; 
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MASON 
BRUSH WORKS 


Mill Cotton 
and s Woolen 
Machine For and 

Brushes Silk Mills 


Brushes Repaired 


—— See Also —— 
——CAIALOG——— 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


APPERLY FEEDER 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards 


Perfect Mechanism 


Efficient, Positive, Up-To-Date 
Fifteen Thousand in Use 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 


53 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Manufecturer 


Make your brush Hardy brushes are 
problems standard for 


— MPD. BY durability and 
PRANK 1. HARDY service 


Established 
more than 50 years 


Quality, Service 
and Price—our slogan 


Andover, Massachusetts 





ASHWORTH BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING—NAPPER CLOTHING 
TOP FLATS RECLOTHED—LICKERINS REWIRED 


Fall River, Mass. 


== RICHARD HENRY CO. 
COTTON MILL WASTE 


78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 


WOOL — Continued 





of 15c. to 20c. within that time. The 
latest change in prices takes place at a 
favorable time for spinners and manu- 
facturers alike, the latter being ready in 
many instances to cover their new lines 
which can be priced on the new yarn 
basis. 

Spinners have little forward business 
in outerwear counts on their books at 
present and the decline in prices will not 
mean that they will be forced to make 
readjustments in their old contracts to 
any important degree. 


Men’s Wear Yarns Lower 


While men’s wear manufacturers in 
this section are busy, many of them run- 
ning their plants day and night there 
has been little yarn bought during the 
last week, a majority of these mills hav- 
ing covered their needs several weeks 
ago. Manufacturers of men’s wear state 
they have enough yarn on order with 
spinners to run them for the next month. 
When they come into the market again 
they will find it possible to buy mixtures, 
both French and Bradford, at prices 
averaging five cents lower than they 
paid a month ago. — 

Although these mills are enjoying 
active business and spinners furnishing 
them with mixtures are in receipt of a 
good volume, this has been done on an 
extremely competitive basis, both spin- 
ners and manufacturers stating their 
margins are smaller now than they have 
been at any time this year. Spinners of 
2-30s, fine, French spun mixtures are 
quoting this count at $2.00 or Sc. less 
than a month ago, indicating that these 
qualities have declined in proportion 
with yarns in the gray. 





Rags and Reworks 
Are Barely Steady 


Mill Buying as Slow as at Any Time 
This Year —Choice Mill 
Wastes High Priced 


Boston.—It seems rather difficult to 
reconcile the thin demand for reworked 
wools and woolen rags and clips with 
machine statistics covering the month of 
April indicating that woolen spindles 
and cards showed a gain for the month 
and that this branch of manufacturing 
is approximately 8% busier than it was 
a year ago at this time. There was how- 
ever a rather substantial business done 
in these materials during the first two 
months of the year and on a general 
price level considerably higher than the 
one now in force. It is not unlikely 
that some mills have fairly good sup- 
plies taken in at prices well above cur- 
rent market and yet they show no par- 
ticular desire to average down their 
costs by purchasing on the low level 
which now prevails, every rag distinctly 
in favor of the buyer. 

The general position of woolen rags 
is far from satisfactory to graders. The 





demand is poor and sales are made only 
as a result of concessions in price. The 
market in mixed rags is a little firmer 
but that is only because packers are not 
pressing sales. Grader buying is not 
sustaining the mixed rag market. Lower 
values would be welcome on mixed rags 
by men who cannot sell serges, worsteds 
and knits except at prices grounding on 
the low of the year. 

An improvement in manufacturing 
conditions in the Dewsbury heavyweight 
district has resulted in an improved 
turnover of rags. Demand has been 
stimulated and prices are firmer. There 
is a feeling however that the top level 
has been reached for the time being with 
probably lower values in July. Some of 
the large Dewsbury houses for weeks 
past have been sold up on graded stock- 
ings for the American market and as 
the supplies of mixed stockings were 
restricted prices were firm. They have 
now done the bulk of their covering and 
unless there should be substantial sup- 
port from the American market lower 
prices are likely to be seen. 

There was a very quiet and altogether 
irregular market last week for wool 
wastes of all descriptions. The white 
wastes covering particularly laps and 
threads have not been affected in the 
slightest by the decline in wool prices. 
These materials are in a strong statisti- 
cal position. It can hardly however be 
expected that white lap wastes for ex- 
ample will reach any higher altitude 
unless the wool market strengthens 
materially this commodity now selling 
at a premium of 25c. per pound as com- 
pared with the clean basis of wool of 
which it is a by-product. 

Another consignment of 2 bales of 
artificial wool may be noted. There 
have been several small consignments of 
this chemical fiber recently. In the 
Bradford market the situation is quiet 
with lap and thread wastes off a cent or 
more a pound owing to lack of Ameri- 
can support on the one hand and the 
influence of English holidays on the 
other hand. Now that the election and 
the holidays are out of the way a firmer 
market is looked for on the return of 
American buying, which is considered 
quite likely in the near future. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended June 8, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 

Week Ended 
June 8 1929 1928 
... 8,720,000 49,395,000 59,800,000 


Domestic. ... 





Foreign....... 1,327,000 66,474,000 61,078,000 
Total 10,047,000 115,869,000 120,878,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston - 1,327,000 66,474,000 61,078,000 
Philadelphia 1,351,000 44,251,000 29,048,000 
New York 622,000 36,916,000 29,730,000 
Total. . . 3,200,000 147,641,000 119,856,000 
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Top and Noil Markets 


(Continued from page 101) 





tial materials until a turn for the better 
arrives. There is a very dull and 
featureless situation relieved to a slight 
extent by the interest shown in specialty 
materials. 

Advices from Bradford state that in 
some quarters it is thought that America 
may again operate in noils in the near 
future but that at present Boston houses 
are only keeping in touch with quota- 
tions. Bradford noil output at this time 
continues restricted and the lessened 
amount reaching the market is helping 
to sustain prices. Values on noils for 
the past 12 months have held up re- 
markably well in face of a declining top 
market. Merino noils within this period 
have declined 5.7% only, while tops of 
corresponding grades have declined 
21%. In crossbred noils there has been 
a decline of 8% during the last 12 
months while the decline in 


similar 
crossbred tops has been 19%. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops— Boston 
Fine (64-66s)............ ; 1. 22~$1. 23 
Half-blood (60—62s)... 13 $13 
High } blood (58s).. 


1.12—1.14 
Aver. } blood (56s) 1.08—1.09 
Low # blood... : : 1.02—1.03 
High } blood (50s). oh 1.00—1.02 
483 N. Z... : 1.00—1.02 
46s 8. A. and N. Z.. 98—1.00 
4488S. A. and N. Z.. 87— .88 
40s S. A. and N. Z.. 82— .83 
363 S. A. and N. Z.. 82— .83 


Noils—Boston 
Fine.... Srl eaths $0. 
Half-blood 


f = eee: 0O— .85 
High } blood........ 73— .78 
Aver. } blood....... 65— .70 
Low } blood.... 60— .65 
High 4 blood. 55— .58 
MONE gas 3 .53— .55 
GN cis vigia sans hites .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (June 6) 

Fine (70s)... . 44d 

| 4lid 
Half-blood (60s). “f 39d 
Half-blood low (58s)... 364d 
Three-eighths blood (56s) 31d 
Quarter-blood (50s)... 264d 
Cross-bred (46s)........ 22d 


Makes Substitute Fiber 


from Chinese Grass 


ROANOKE, VA.—Production of a new 
substitute fibre has been started at the 
plant of the Long Fibre Textile Corp., 
in Vinton, suburb of Roanoke, Va. The 
new material is made of Chinese grass, 
or ramie, it is said. Officials of the com- 
pany expect to be producing 150,000 Ib. 
of the new material weekly as soon as 
the plant swings into full operation. 

Production which started last week 
is on a commercial basis, according to 
Dr. G. W. Hooker, of Roanoke, vice- 
president of the new concern. Prior to 
this time, Anthony M. del Carlos, in- 
ventor of the process by which the grass 
is transformed into fiber suitable for tex- 
tile making, has engaged in the installa- 
tion and testing of equipment and ma- 
chinery. Mr. del Carlos is president 
of the company and W. M. McGhee of 
Vinton is secretary and treasurer. 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
President Vice Pres. and Treas. 
JOSEPH A. BRYANT, Vice President 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





A NEW NATIONAL FAST 
BLUE ta 


Oe al HEAVY 
| or otton, ayon an 1 A 
| . 4 CHEMICALS 


ATIONAL Diazine Blue | 
4 
i 





4 R L Cone. is a De- 
eo veloped Dye distinguished by 
good all-around fastness and 
is especially recommended for 
the production of navy blues 
on tub silks. It possesses good 
solubility and is well adapted 
for application in machines 


made oF monel metal and cop- bid 
per; with caution it may be ee CAUSTIC SODA 


| used in the presence of iron (Solid and Flaked) anssititéitam 
also. —_ 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CoO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 


sn hn Md aid 


Manufacturers of 





aa 
' 


ii al ls 2 








This new product discharges 
excellently with hydrosulfite 
and is suitable for combina- 
tion with any of the other dyes | 
of this class. B: 


Here’s The Answer 


to the problem of streaked goods and uneven shades 
in dyeing. 







fed National Aniline & Chemical Co.,Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. Hundreds of textile mills meet this problem by the 


GNdO 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


These special purpose alkalies are so absolutely 
soluble and so perfect in rinsing that they remove 
completely all foreign matter, making even penetra- 
tion of dyes a certainty. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA use of the 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 







PT 


NATIONAL Dyes 












eneee ne ee _ ——— . 
Silat i tit aha diesel caleba si i a s 
’ ii nti tian ik Silane a Ri i Sat 
% J z 


ede a Ra es 


As a result, more even shades are possible as well as 
more brilliant colors and cleaner looking fabrics. 





Ask your 
supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD Co., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Textile Color Card 


Association Scholarships 


The Textile Color Card Association 
at the fourteenth annual meeting held 
recently in New York, made announce- 
ment through its president, Edward S. 
Johnson, of the three textile and design 
schools which would be the first to re- 
ceive the scholarships just established 
by the association for the purpose of 
developing a higher appreciation of color 
in the student. 

These three schools are the Lowell 
Textile Institute, the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School and the New York Textile 
High School. 

At the commencement exercises of the 
Lowell Textile Institute held on June 4, 
P. J. Wood, vice-president of the Ori- 
ental Silk Printing Co. and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Textile 
Color Card Association, presented the 
scholarship at that school to Miss Mar- 
garet Gray Scadding for her high rating 
in color appreciation and application. 

The students winning the scholar- 
ships have been chosen by the prin- 
cipal of their respective schools, and 
recommended for the award to the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association. The terms 
and purposes of the scholarships were 
likewise arranged in cooperation with 
the principal and faculty of each school. 

In the case of the Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, the scholarship is awarded at the 
end of the student’s Freshman year, and 
the tuition of the student for the next 
two ensuing years will be paid by the 
Textile Color Card Association. The 
student must maintain the high standard 
set by her school during each year in 
order to retain the scholarship. During 
the Senior year, she will be required 
to prepare a thesis on color—the sub- 
ject to be chosen later. This thesis is 
to become the property of the associa- 
tion for printing and distribution as 
may be determined. Full credit will be 
given to the student and the school. 

“The ever increasing importance of 
color in its application to industry has 
brought about a greater need for the 
training of future designers and color- 
ists,” Mr. Wood stated. “The students 
in the textile schools,” he continued, 
“are being encouraged to develop a 


more artistic appreciation of color in 
her industries and art.” 





Half-Bleaching Blankets 


(Continued from page 63) 


commnamaniaianiaitaatemmntadenaaiadanar mimesis 
not used for dyeing at all. The peroxide 
process of bleaching is usually used on 
this class of material. The material is 
scoured and bleached in one oneration as 
follows: To every 100 gal. of water add 
2 gal. albone, 2 lb. silicate of soda, 2 Ib. 
Penesol X. 

Raise the temperature to 125° F. 
while the goods are running, and main- 


tain at this temperature until the desired 
color is obtained. About one and one- 
half hours should be sufficient. When 
the desired shade has been obtained 
rinse thoroughly with warm water until 


all chemicals are removed from the 
goods. 
The machine used for peroxide 


bleaching should be heated with a lead 
coil or monel metal pipe and be free of 
iron nails where the liquor can come in 
contact with them. Any dyed stripes or 
designs in the blanket material must bé 
fast to peroxide bleaching, of course. 


New Colors Added to 


Du Pont Leucosol Line 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has added 
to its line of Leucosol colors, which 
have been recently developed for the 
printing trade, a violet under the name 
of Leucosol Violet RR Paste. 

It is identical in properties, says the 
company, with the entire range of 
Leucosol colors, being a homogeneous 
paste which is non-settling, grit free 
and non-drying, easy to apply and pro- 
ducing prints free from specks. 

In addition, Leucosol Violet RR 
Paste can be printed without glycerin or 
with less amounts required for other 
types of vat printing colors, the exact 
proportion being dependent upon the 
aging conditions in each individual mill, 
according to the company. 

Their Research Laboratories have 
also developed Leucosol Blue CL Paste 
(Patented), a new vat blue possessing 
extreme fastness to washing and light. 
Leucosol Blue CL Paste will prove to be 
an important and valuable color because 
of its resultant fastness to wear, which 
is in reality but the successive exposure 
to these factors. It is claimed to rank 
with the best of the anthraquinone vat 
colors in all other fastness properties. 

Leucosol Blue CL Paste is greener 
in shade than Leucosol Blue G Paste, 
the most recent addition to this series of 
printing colors, which are marketed 
under the trade name of Leucosols. 


Schreiner Calendering 
(Continued from page 47) 


friction bowl. Pressure on modern 
calenders is applied by the hydraulic 
principle. Pressure and temperature 
are controlled. 

There are five points to consider in 
regard to Schreiner calendering. These 
are: line count, line angle, temperature, 
pressure, and speed. 

Schreiner work comes under the 
general heading of embossing. In 
checking up practical experience with 
the meager literature upon the subject, 
little or nothing is encountered that 
indicates any sort of standardization. 
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There seems to be two names applied: 
slash lines and Schreiner lines. Slash 
lines, it seems, were formerly seldom 
over 120 lines per inch. Some consider 
slash lines as being from 200 lines per 
inch down, and Schreiner lines upward 
from this figure. Others look upon the 
Schreiner line as starting at a higher 
count. It may be said roughly that 
slash lines are visable individually on 
goods, whereas Schreiner lines are not 
individually visible to the naked eye. 

Friction work gives a surface shine. 
Schreiner work gives what may be 
termed a deep-seated luster. The 
Schreiner line presses shiny grooves 
into cloth. The reflection of light from 
these is so broken up, and comes from 
such different angles that the result is 
luster rather than just shine. Goods 
Schreinered properly have a silky ap- 
pearance. The higher the count of lines 
per inch, the higher the luster. High 
counts are used chiefly on goods made 
ot high-grade and fine yarns—250 up. 
Some figure drills, pocketings, and 
linings are given 200 to 250; sateens, 
250 to 300. 

Depth of engraving varies with the 
line count. Roughly, the groove be- 
tween ridges on the metal bowl wants 
to be deep enough to give a well-defined 
impression, and yet no deeper than 
necessary, so that the ridges may be 
strong. 


Angle of Line 


The angle of the line should follow 
the twist of the yarn in the goods to be 
Schreinered. There are three usual 
angles: 224°, 674°, and 1124°. The 
latter is beyond the perpendicular and 
is used on warp sateen. A 20° angle 
is also used, usually on filling sateen— 
inclined with the yarn twist. The same 
angles are used in the onnosite direc- 
tion for left-twist yarns, which are 
usually of English manufacture and of 
Egyptian cotton. 

Calico may be Schreinered with a 
line usually between 150 and 175 per 
inch at an angle of 45°. 


Heat and Pressure 


In Schreiner work the temperature 
may be anywhere from 120°F. to nearly 
the point where the bowl reaches a blue 
heat. Soft goods, well moistened and 
run at a reasonably high heat, give the 
best results. Modification must be made 
for printed goods which have a tendency 
to be stiff. 

The Schreiner bowl is heated, and 
the temperature controlled in the same 
manner as the friction bowl. 

Pressure varies with different types 
of calenders. Heavy pressure is to be 
desired. One type of modern hvdraulic 
calender will give a pressure of about 
40 tons ner square inch. 

Care must be taken not to overheat 
the Schreiner calender, or burn the 
composition bowl. When the calender 
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IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS KNITTING OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator containing 
no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble without aid 
of soaps. Neatsfoot Oil in soluble form'for silk 
throwing and hosiery yarns. 


Atlas Refinery, Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists Since 1887 


Better Oil Can 


Not Be Found 


PREPARED 
NEATS FOOT 


J 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


ee : 
SILK) OIL) 
\, Philadelphia Silk Oil Co. 


Of 6008 & OL. wowTm. ime, 


Philad elphia, Pa 





T is true that there are other silk 

oils, many of which are good, but 
our oil has proven itself to lead all 
others in quality and uniformity, 
which are the two main features in 
determining which silk oil to use. 
Results have proven to us and to 


others that these claims are facts. 

































KEMOPENE 
SOLUBLE PINE OIL 


for —Wetting Out 






—Penetrating 

—Dyeing 
Ask for our new —Kiering 
literature on this very —Scouring 
interesting product. —Boiling Off 


Worthy member of the “KEM” Line 
of Soluble Oils, Sizings and Finishes. 


KEM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


227-229 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustie liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CoO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St.. / s 
Phone——Jefferson 6000 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Tensile Strength 
of Weighted Silk 


The value of moderate weighting of silk has 
long been known. But only recently has it 
been measured. A recent examination of 
comparable pieces of silk showed that the 
tensile strength of the weighted and un- 
weighted fabrics was practically indentical. 
Send for a copy of P’s & Q’s, Vol. 9 No. 6 
which gives an interesting story of silk 
weighting. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
Makers OF “STAR” BRAND SILICATE OF SODA 


General Offices: Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. 








ORE than 1,100 leading industrial 


gladly sent. 


FREE. 


360 West Superior St., Chicago 
Boston New York 


















scientific laboratories depend on Fade- 
Ometer for their accurate, accelerated sun- 
light fading data. Temperature and Humid- 
ity now positively controlled. Details of Im- 
proved Fade-Ometer and attachments for old 





With Launder-Ometer in a few hours you get 
results comparable to six months of commer- 
cial laundering. Launder-Ometer story sent 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


Philadelphia 


is stopped hot, it may burn or scorch 
the lower bowl by contact with, or 
radiation from the metal bowl. 

Doubled edges and wrinkles are in- 
jurious both to the goods and the calen- 
der. Even though the goods pass over 
an expander, the operator has to watch 
for anything that may cause trouble— 
such things as have been mentioned. 

Composition bowls should be slightly 
crowned—higher in the center. The 
ends of the bowl must be scraped to 
keep level with the portion in the 
middle, which gradually wears down 
with the cloth. A square-edged hand 
tool is used, much as a hand lathe tool 
is used, while the composition bowl 
revolves. 

Naturally when either bowl becomes 
unsatisfactory, it is turned down, buffed 
off, and the metal bowl re-engraved. 

All grit and abrasives should be kept 
from the calender. If any small marks 
must be removed from the composition 
bowl, it should be done by carefully 
scraping with a knife. 

Gearing must be accurate on a 
Schreiner calender. Any difference of 
neripheral speed would be a serious 
matter. The average speed used for a 
Schreiner calender is about 20 to 25 
yards per minute. 


Aftertreatment 


Goods are often too stiff after Schrei- 
ner calendering, which is particularly 
true of printed goods, as mentioned 
previously. This stiffness has to be 
broken up, resort being made to a form 
of breaking machine. 


There are two general tvpes of 
breaker: spiral breakers, and_ button 
breakers. 


The spiral breaker is not so rough in 
action as the button breaker, and is 
more often used on the better class of 
goods. 

Some have wooden rollers, some 
wooden rollers encased in a metal shell 
perforated for the stud points. Hollow 
headed studs are sometimes used but 
are dangerous, as the heads sometime 
come off and leave a projection of the 
shank. 

Schreiner work pulls cloth in— 
narrows it in width. It is often neces- 
sarv to frame the goods after calender- 
ing on a short tenter frame. This also 
to a small extent breaks up stiffness. 
To -revent tears and to get a better 
stretch, a little steam is blown on the 
cloth indirectly. This steam must not 
be allowed to carry spatters of water 
with it. Too much steam is bad as it 
kills the luster. Event used carefully, 
the steam no doubt damages the luster 
to a small extent. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. Actual work began Tuesday on 
the main building of the plant when 
uasons began laying brick on the foun- 
lations for the structure. This unit will 
ost around $400,000 and the entire 
lant will represent an investment of 
cround $2,000,000. 


Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, 
5. C., has let contract to the Fiske Car- 
ter Construction Co. for the erection of 
0 houses, costing around $55,000. 





BUSINESS NEWS 





Executive Changes in Draper 
Corp. 


The Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., an- 
nounces the resignation of Frank J. Dutcher 
as president to become chairman of the 
board of directors, and that of B. H. 
Bristow Draper as treasurer to succeed 
Mr. Dutcher as president. C. Frederick 
Butterworth who has been assistant treas- 
urer has been elected treasurer and G. 
Russell Goff succeeds Mr. Butterworth as 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Dutcher had been 
president of the Draper Corp. and its pred- 
ecessor, the Draper Co., since 1909. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Start New Buildings 


PHILADELPHIA.—A comprehensive build- 
ing program has been announced by of- 
ficials of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., which 
will give them an important increase in 
capacity made necessary by expansion in 
demand for their varicus products. 
New buildings will entirely surround and 
screen the present manufacturing struc- 
ture which is bounded by 6th St., Tabor 
Road, Bristol Road and the Philadelphia & 
Reading railroad, presenting from every 
approach facades treated in an architec- 
tural manner that will make the new plant 
one of the most attractive in the city. 

Simon & Simon, architects of the new 
building were also in charge of plans of 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg, and 
the recently started Strawbridge & Clothier 
store, two of the most important real es- 
tate projects in the city. 

It has also been announced that Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., are bringing to their 
main plant an entire electrical industrial 
unit from Cleveland. The Liberty Gauge 
& Instrument Co., has been taken over by 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., and will be in- 
corporated in their new building program 
where its line of electrical appliances will 
be continued, extended and improved by 
the Proctor & Schwartz Electric Co., a 
subsidiary of the parent firm. 

The first building units of the program 
will house the subsidiary company and 
construction will be started in the near 
future, it being planned to start manufac- 
turing in it by Jan. 1, 1930. In it will be 
offices for executives, manufacturing, stor- 
age space and assembling rooms, having an 
area of 35,000 sq.ft. A one-story exten- 
sion of the present plant will be con- 
structed connecting this plant with the 
existing buildings. 

Other structures to be erected as re- 
quired in the future will include an office 
building at the 6th St. & Tabor Road 
corner; an extension along Tabor Road 
connecting this and the electrical appliance 
building ; an extension south along 6th St., 
connecting the projected office building and 
the building now at the southeast corner of 
the plot; and an extension connecting the 
electrical appliance building with the pres- 
ent ones south of it on Bristol Road. 


Hercules Absorbs Virginia 


Cellulose 


As of July 1, this year, Hercules Powder 
Co. of Wilmington, Del., succeeds to the 
assets and business of The Virginia Cellu- 
lose Co., Inc. (a subsidiary wholly owned 


will carry out the contracts and perform 
the obligations of The Virginia Cellulose 
Co., Inc. This business taken over by 
Hercules Powder Co. will be known as 
the Virginia Cellulose Department and 
will be under the direction of the same 
personnel as heretofore. 


Elected President of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., has been elected 
president of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
iron and steel, Chicago, succeeding Joseph 
T. Ryerson. Joseph T. Ryerson will re- 
main a member of the board and continue te 
hold the office of treasurer. 





Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., has had 20 
years experience in the operating and 
marketing divisions of the business and 


brings a wealth of practical experience to 
the post of president. He was graduated 
from Sheffield Scientific School (Yale) in 
1908 and later attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Coming to Ryerson Company in 1909, 
he began in the plant operating department 
and held the position of Works Manager 
for several years prior to the war. Mr. 
Ryerson entered the service early in the 
war with the Aircraft Production Board in 
Washington and was later captain in the 
Air Service Division of the Signal Corps. 
He was elected Vice-President of the firm 
in 1922 and Vice-President and General 
Manager in 1928. The company’s plants. 
are located at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnti, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, 
Cleveland, and Jersey City. 


J. D. Wallace Absorbs 
John T. Towsley Co. 


J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of portable woodworking machin- 
ery, have taken over the John T. Towsley 
Mig. Co. of Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
large woodworking machinery and factory 
trucks. 

The present Wallace national sales or- 
ganization and engineering service will be 
the basis of an expansion program which 
will eventually cover every standard need 
of the woodworking industry in modern 
production machinery in various price 
classes. 

The John T. Towsley Mfg. Co. will 
continue to operate under its own name, as 
a separate corporation, a division of J. D. 
Wallace & Co. 


General Refractories New 
Location in Cleveland 
The Cleveland, Ohio, office of General 


Refractories Co. moved to 1126 Leader 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, on June 1. 


Los Angeles Manager 
for Wagner Electric 


The Wagner Electric Corp. has an- 
nounced the appointment of L. G. Tandberg 
as branch manager of its Los Angeles 
sales office. 


Marine Corps Opens Flannel 
Bids 

PHILADELPHIA.—Marine Corps opened 
bids June 11 to supply them with 40,000 
yds., khaki flannel shirting, the follow- 
ing bids being received: Rocky Brooks 
Mills Co., $1.725, less 2%; Wm. Whit- 
man Co., $1.545, net; American Woolen 


by Hercules Powder Co. since July 1, Co., $1.55, net; Pacific Mills, Inc.,, 
1926, and which is to be dissolved), and $1.475, net. 
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